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The Lost Maine ! ccs. 


For 10 Cents we will send you this Beautiful Reproduction in 10 
Colors, of Scheil’s Water-Color Painting of the U.S. S. Maine, in Havana 
Harbor, printed on heavy plate paper, suitable for framing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


LESLIB’S 
WEEKLY 
Having Secured an Entire Edition of 
THE GREAT 


Memorial Gar Book 


takes pleasure in presenting it to its readers on the easiest possible terms. 
This magnificent work, illustrated with nearly 
TWO THOUSAND SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


mostly reproduced from the celebrated war-time photographs of ‘Messrs. Brapy: and 
GARDNER, is the most sumptuous work on the Civil War ever published It presents 
a series of Pen and Photographic Pictures of Actual Scenes on the March, in the 
Camp, on the Field of Battle, and in the Trenches. 

The Book, complete in One Imperial-Quarto Volume, printed on the finest quality 
heavy Warren-coated paper, bound in cloth or leather, will be delivered (Express 
charges prepaid), on payment of One Dollar. If, upon examination, it is not 
entirely satisfactory, return it to us and your money will be refunded. 














PRICES AND TERMS: LESLIE’S & 
Leslie's Weekly for one year (Regular Subscription WEEKLY. ee EET. ES ; 
Price $4.00, cash in advance) and The Memorial Inclosed find $1.00, for which enter my name 
War Book bound in for 1 year’s subscription to Leslie’s Weekly and ship, 


5 express prepaid, 1 co Memorial War Book, bound 
Heavy Buckram Cloth, blue and gold, $6.00, payable ine eee (eublact to examination and return). 
$1.00 each month or $5.00 cash. | agree to pay $1.00 each month until $.... 
This special edition of our handsome supplement is published for the benefit of those of our readers who Seal Grain Leather, full gilt, black and gold, $12.00, | inallis 4 
desire the picture for framing. From it is eliminated all the wording appearing upon the supplement proper. payable $1.00 each month or $10.00 cash. fC... : EASE CANE 
Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address plainly on these lines. and 
send it, with 10 Cents, to the publisher’s address below. 














Sold only by subscription and only in conjunction with Leslie’s Weekly. 
For full particulars address 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY (Book Dept.), 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Talk ‘About Talk! et a seen the latest machine that talks back what you have 


THE “EAGLE” GRAPHOPHONE ? 


It is manufactured expressly for us by the Columbia Phonograph Company of New York, and does the work 
of the expensive machines. Do you want one? Here is our proposition: 





We want YOUR name on our subscription list. Indeed, we expect to add 100,000 
; hew names during the present year, ‘lo secure this number we will supply you with one of 
=| these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically at cost. ‘lherefore we 


3 supply 





1 ** Eagle’’ Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 2-Way Hearing Tube 
With One Year's Subscription to DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, - - - #10.00 
Or, with One Year's Subscription to LESLIE'S WEEKLY, - - - 12.00 
Or, with One Year's Subscription to JUDGE, - - - 14.00 

Carrying Case—Polished Antique Oak, - - $2.00 extra. 

Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, 85.00 extra. 


Records, - - - - - 50 cents each. $5.00 per doz. 

Blank Cylinders, ready for making your own records, - - - 20 cents each. 
IMPORTANT { There is nothing in the line of talking machines that we do not 
* supply. Write to us for special terms and prices, and full 


particulars, Correspondence solicited. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Cut out this ad- 
vertisement and 


send it with 50 
Cents to the 
Publisher’s ad- 


dress below... . 


A pattern of this beauti- 
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** Demorest’s Magazine * Fashion Department is 
in every way far ahead of that of any other pub- 
lication. Its designs are the latest and best, and 
all its information regarding coming styles is 
obtained direct from its own Paris and London 
correspondents. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTITLED EacH MontuH 
TO PATTERNS OF THE LATEST FASHIONS IN 
WOMAN'S ATTIRE, AT NO COST TO THEM 
OTHER THAN THAT NECESSARY FOR POSTAGE 
AND WRAPPING. 


‘¢ DEMOREST’S”’ 


Is beautifully printed, illustrated and 
carefully edited, and every number has 
more matter— Artistic, Scientific, Social, 
and Practical—than any other one 
magazine contains. 








2 The largest steamship in the world is the new twin-screw express steamer of the North German Lloyd 
Line, ‘The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” (“* William, the Great”). This magnificent vessel is nearly 656 
feet long, and has a displacement of 20,000 tons. It is the greatest achievement of modern ship-building. 

_ . We have secured permission from the North German Lloyd Steamship Co. to makea chromo-lithograph 
in fourteen colors of this splendid vessel. This picture is 4044 inches long and 214 inches wide, and is one 
of the largest chromo-lithographs of the kind ever made in this ye! ol 

The steamship is shown as it is going up the magnificent harbor of New York, with the massive 


| *““DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE,"’ 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1 enclose socts.. for which please send 


new edifices known as “sky-scrapers’’ in the lower part of. the city, in the background, constituting a 
picture well worthy of a place in any library 

It is in the highest style of the plate-printer’s art, and is without question the most beautiful view of 
New York Harbor and its water life that has ever been published. 

Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address plainly on these lines, and 
send it, with 25 Cents, to the publisher’s address below. 








ARKELL PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“*Demorest's” for six months, and Shirt Waist 
| Pattern No. 1308 (as a premium). 
Sarees Bust Measure. 
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THE NEW TUCKED SHIRT WAIST, | 
Pattern No. 1308, 
Comes in Sizes for 34, 36,38 and 40 Bust Measure. | enene - ‘ . “- 
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Read the Thrilling*Story by Clinton Ross, ‘‘The Ship,That Never Came.Home,”’ on Page 261. 
SEE OUR HANDSOME PRIZE OFFERS TO NEWS-DEALERS.—[See Editorial Page. | 





Copyright, 1898, by a bee ° 0 110 Fifth Avenue. y 9 PRIcE, 10 Cents. 3 Wuees ol $1.60 
i tle Registered asa Trade-mark. All Rights Reserved. % c Entered as second-class matter at the New York Post-office. 
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Judge Building, No. 110 Fifth Avenue, New York 


APRIL 28, 1898. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year. or 52 numbers $4.00 
One copy, six months. or 26 numbers - 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks . 1.00 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LesLie’s WEEKLY desires f be in communieation with representa 


tive newspaper men in every part of the United States and of the 


world, those who would be willing to furnish special information re 
garding matters of special interest in their respective localities when 
ever it might be required. The editor will be glad to receive com- 
munications on this subject from responsible persons. 


Prizes for Commercial Travelers. 

Tae Commercial Travelers’ stories, which have been printed from 
time totime in LesLie’s WEEKLY, in competition for our offers of a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best story of from one hundred to five 
hundred words, and one hundred dollars for the best story of from 
five hundred totwo thousand words, is getting very interesting as June 
Ist—the date of the close of the contest—approaches. We shall pub- 
lish fresh installments of these stories from time to time as op 
portunity and space permit, and invite commercial travelers through 
out the world to send us their most interesting experiences and take a 
chance in the competition. 


The President’s Vindicat’on. 


HE peace-loving world may never know hew much 
it owes to President McKinley. Whether our des- 
tiny is to have peace or war, the conduct of Presi 

dent McKinley.stands above reproach. 

The Cuban question was inherited by his administra- 
tion, and its gravity was at once recognized. The steps 
that Preside. McKinley took, immediately after his inau- 
guration, to »ersonally acquaint himself with the condi 
tion of affairs in Cuba, and the protective measures which, 
with the far-seeing eye of a great statesman, he set on foot, 
may not be revealed to the public. Nor is the public cog 
nizant of the hours of patient study which he has devoted, 
day by day, during the past three months, to the grave 
question which threatened to disturb the welfare of the 
civilized world... From nine o’clock in the morning until 
long after midnight on each secular day the President has 
been at work with tireless patience, indefatigable industry, 
and always with an earnest-devotion to the welfare of his 
country. 

Step by step the negotiations for the freedom of Cuba 
have proceeded. The De Lome insult, the Wazne outrage, 
the deceits of diplomacy, the bluster, the threats, and the 
recriminations of politicians—all are a part of recent his 
tory. The public mind, inflamed and intolerant of the 
situation, gradually became impatient even with the Presi- 
dent himself. But nothing has moved him from his settled 
mrurpose and his clear conviction. 

On the very verge of war, with all its horrors, all its 
possibilities of destruction to life and happiness, not to 
speak of property interests, the nation calmly pursued its 
accustomed way, transacted its business by day, and slept 
peacefully at night. Upon the shoulders of the chief ex 
ecutive rested the gravest of all responsibilities, and the 
nation trusted him to carry it safely. Rash and impetuous 
demands for hasty and hostile action were heard. Con- 
gressmen, under the pressure of their hot-headed constitu- 
ents, filled the air with cries for speedy action, but amid 
all the tumult .gije President stood serene. 

He stilled gBe<storm by the persuasive power of his 
personal pleadifigy He realized, what the country, strangely 
enough, had p@&ecomprehended, that we were drifting into 
a conflict with a nation that was ona war footing. He knew 
that we were totally unprepared for war. Munitions, 
ships, stores, supplies, of vast amount and infinite variety, 
were absolutely required before a step could be taken. 
Harbor defenses, « closer connection between exposed 
points, and the installation of modern armaments—a thousand 
things, had to be done, and done at once. Modern guns 
required supplies of modern ammunition, of which there 
was scarcely any to be obtained on this side of the water. 
This was the situation as the President, the heads of the 
army and the navy, and the Cabinet saw it, and it was left 
discreetly undisclosed to the world. 

The first need was*for funds, and, under the persuasive 
influence of the President, Congress. practically by a 
unanimous vote, quickly and quietly intrusted to his 
personal expenditure the enormous sum of $50.000,000. 
Like magic, the deferses of the country grew stronger. 
Gun-boats, naval and» army supplies, torpedoes, great 
engines of war, becante available, and in the twinkling of 
an eye we were changéd from a peace to a war footing 
The frightful consequences of the opening of hostilities 
before we were prepared to meet the enemy need not be 
dwelt upon. We can-leave that to the imagination. What 
might have happenéd if Spain had realized our helplessness 
three months ago cafalso be left to the imagination. 

It was President McKinley who knew the absolute ne 
cessity for delay as much as the necessity for statesmanship 
of the highest quality, in dealing with the Cuban question. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


We have lost nothing by his statesmanship. We have 
gained everything by his prudence—a prudence that never 
forsook him, even when our preparations for war were 
complete. His messege to Congress is a calm, dispassion- 
ate, judicial presentation of our case, and upon that pres 
entation of fucts and of evidence we are ready to go before 
the jury of the nations of the world. The American people 
will rest satisfied with the verdict, for but one verdict can 
be given and that the President and the American people 
will accept. That verdict, in the language of the Presi 
dent’s message, is that *‘ the war in Cuba must stop !” 

And that must be the verdict, whether it comes by peace 
or by war, and when it shall have been rendered, those who 
have so wisely and patiently held up the hands of President 
McKinley will look back, with satisfaction, at every step 
he has taken, and at the great achievement in the world’s 
progress which his wisdom, sagacity, and discretion have 
made possible. 

The President’s message meant more than it said. It 
signalized that the crisis had come, and that we were fully 
prepared to meet it. And now let there be no thought of 
peace until the Spanish flag in Cuba has been hauled down 


forever ! 


The Hero from Dixie’s Land. 


THE patriotic demonstrations attending the return of Gen 
eral Fitzhugh Lee, our consul-general at Havana, to his native 
land have rarely been equaled on any other occasion in this 
country. From the time of his landing in Florida, throughout 
his long journey to Washington, General Lee received a con- 
stant ovation. 

He was the man of the day. Thousands gathered to see him 
and to hear his voice. General Lee was overwhelmed with sur- 
prise. He had not sought distinction, he had not looked for pop- 
ular demonstrations. He had simply done his duty as a brave, 
loyal, and patriotic American citizen. He had shown his pro- 
found love for his country, its institutions, and above all, its 
flag. This is what touched the hearts of the American people. 
This has made General Lee perhaps the most conspicuous Amer 
ican of his time. 

We weicome this splendid son of old Virginia. His conduct 
furnishes another proof that the South now more than ever be- 


fore is the home of the best American patriotism 


A Defense of Jealousy. 


Ir appears now, according to high medical authority, that 
jealousy, far from being an altogether base and reprehensible 
trait of weak human nature, and especially of feminine nature, 
as it is usually depicted, has a distinct valu@ as a factor in the 
sociological improvement and development of the race. While 
it ‘has-ddmittedly been the cause of a good many wars, large 
and small, civil and domestic, from the days of Helen of Troy 
down to the present time, it has also had a beneficent influence 
in certain directions. 

A writer in the London Lancet discusses the value and bene- 
fits of jealousy from a sociological, psychological, and medical 
point of view. The argument is that men are naturally polyg- 
amous in their instincts. and that the passion of jealousy being 
more strongly marked in women, acts as a deterrent upon this 
unholy tendency in the other sex. In other words, it is the 
jealousy of married women, so much decried and deplored, that 
operates to keep married men more closely to the path of con- 
stancy than would be the case had they not this terror before 
their eyes. While the emotion of jealousy when inordinately 
developed in the woman may actually drive the man to incon- 
stancy by reason of the misery he endures at home, it is be- 
lieved to operate for the most part in the opposite direction 

Woman’s jealousy is said to be, in fact, a tremendous social 
power, and one that ought to be reckoned with more than it is 
as a valuable element in human progress. 


The Newsdealers’ Contest. 


In obedience to the request of many newsdealers, we have 
decided to prolong the time of competition for the display of 
LEsLiz’s WEEKLY until May 15th. Our offer of three prizes— 
one of $25, one of $15, and the other of $10—for the three best 
photographs showing a dispwy of LESLIE’s WEEKLY still 
stands good. The pictures of the prize-winners and of the suc 
cessful displays will be printed in LesLie’s WrEtKLY. Photo 
graphs must be mailed to us with the mailing-stamp not later 
than May 15th. 

We have received a number of photographs from newdealers, 
and the letters accompanying them indicate that it pays to dis- 
play LESLIE’S WEEKLY. Mr. Lee Crowley, of Mobile, Alabama, 
who thinks LESLIE’s WEEKLY is the best illustrated paper pub- 
lished, finds that his sales have increased from 55 to 125 per week 
since he has made a good display of the paper. Mr. Frank E, 
Buckley, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, says his display resulted in 
a sale of 150 copies of LESLIE’s WEEKLY per week, and that he 
finds it a good seller wherever the people can see it. F. D. Lorton, 
of Orange, New Jersey, says: ‘‘ lam gladto say that we have had 
an unusual call for LESLIE’s- WEEKLY ever since we have tried 
to give it a special display.” M. Sussman, of the Postal Build 
ing, 253 Broadway, New York, has increased his sales twenty- 
five times over since he has given the paper a special display. 

These are but specimens of replies we have received, and in- 
dicate that newsdealers will profit largely by making a special 
display of LeSLIE’s WEEKLY, particularly during the war ex- 


citement. The circulation of the paper has never before been 
anything like what it is to-day, and every week shows a con 
staut increase. We hope that every newsdealer who makes a 
specialty of displaying LesLie’s will have a photograph of him- 
self and of his news-stand ‘forwarded tous in-our competition 
Remember that the closing day for mailing photographs is 
May 15th. 
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The Plain Truth. 


D1xigz and )ankee are to be the names respectively of two 
of the new auxiliary cruisers. This was a felicitous thought 
of the Secretary of the Navy, who has been seeking to obtain 
names that would be characteristically American. Yankee and 
Dixie have not always fought together in the past, but in the 
future they will be inseparable on sea as well as on land 

Commenting on the statement made by Jasper, in the finan 
cial column of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, that the cost of the recent 
Civil War at one time reached more than $2,000,000 per day, 
the Norwich (Connecticut) Bulletin says that war with Spain 
would cost us more than $100,000,000 worth of property in a 
week. This is not an extraordinary statement, when we-realize 
that the estimated cost of using the mortar batteries at the har- 
bor of New York for a single hour is put at $1,000,000, or at 
the rate of $10,000,000 for a good day’s work. War is an expen- 
sive luxury. 

If the United States is ever to have a war we should be fully 
prepared to strike the enemy, and to strike bard. The nations 
of the Old World who in our early days laughed at the possi- 
bilities of the maintenance of the American republic are now 
fearing its possible supremacy. War, horrible and undesirable 
as it is, at least offers an opportunity for a nation to demon- 
strate its strength, and if we are driven into a struggle with 
any nation, great or small, we shoul. concentrate every energy 
into the first blow and strike so hard that the nations of the 
world will know that we are as fearful in war as we are faith- 
ful in peace. 


The fear that owrsoldiers could not successfully undertake a 
campaign in Cyba after the first of May, during the warm sea- 
son, is groundless. General Schofield says that Cuba could be 
invaded in June or July, if necessary, without danger from yel- 
low fever, and he recalls the fact that modern sanitation de- 
prives the disease of its greatest danger. This was demonstrated 
in every Southern, city where modern sanitary appliances have 
been employed to prevent the development of yellow fever. If 
our troops were looked after as they should be, in case they 
entered Cuba, and if the water supplied to them for drinking 
purposes were boiled, as it should be, we have’ little fear that 
yellow fever, cholera, or any ether of the dreaded diseases of 
the tropics would cause serious inroads among them. 

Easter has come to be a great day not only for special re- 
ligious worship, but also a great day for the shopkeeper, 
although the shopping is not done on Sunday. In other times, 
the milliner profited chiefly by the display. Then came the 
florist’s turn. Now it is the jeweler aud the dealer in bric-a- 
brac and other handsome wares. It is calculated that the spe- 
cial business done in New York City on account of Easter, in- 
cluding the sales of flowers;.presents of silver and gold, of Easter 
bonnets, etc., footed up to little less than $1,00),000. The 
fashionable bakeries enjoyed their profit, also. One of the 
principal bakeries had a sale on Good Friday of*24,000 hot-cross 
buns. No doubt other great cities enjoyed a similar and sub- 
stantial benefit from the recurrence of Easter Sunday. 

It must have been comforting to President McKinley to know 
that at least two of the prominent New- Yorkers who called upon 
him during the stress of the days immediately preceding the 
publication of his message, came with words of strong encour- 
agement, and one of them with offers of substantial assistance. 
Ex Mayor William L. Strong did not hesitate, as one of the 
merchant princes of New York, to advise the President to stop 
the war in Cuba in the interests of humanity and of American 
commerce. Colonel Strong has a way of saying things so that 
his meaning caunot be misunderstood, and he told the President 
that the Cuban difficulty should be settled, once andfor all, war 
or no war. The other New-Yorker who held up thesPresident’s 
hands in the grave emergency was Presideft Joan A. McCall, 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. While deprecating 
war, he did not hesitate to tell the President that the country 
would staud by him in whatever action he took, and he advised 
the President that the financial institutions of New York, with- 
in forty-eight heurs, would be prepared to loan the government 
$300,000.000, if negessary to carry ona contest with Spain. The 
magnificent company which Mr. McCall represents has already 
offered to be responsible for $10,000,000. of this amount. This is 
what American patriotism means in its best sense. 


The ferocious attack on Colonel John J. McCook, an emi 
nent anl reputable Republican of New York City, recently 
made by General Grosvenor, the administration’s’spokesman in 
the House of Representatives, was undeserved and unealled for. 
General Grosvenor denounced Colonel McCook as the legal rep- 
resentative of the Cuban Junta, and said he was seeking to get 
the recognition of Cuba’s independence for the purpose of en 
abling him and his associates to profit by speculation in Cuban 
bonds. It is no secret that Colonel McCook was earnestly in- 
vited to accept a place in the Cabinet of President McKinley, 
and that for business reasons he declined to accept the proffer, 
even when it was pressed upon him. Colonel MeCook’s honor 
able career, his vigorous Republicanism, his high standing as a 
leading member of the New York Bar, all justly entitled him to 
the recognition he received from the President-elect, and his 
friends have read with shame and indignation of the assault 
that General Grosvenor, as the representative of the President, 
recently made upon him. The administration should not hesi- 
tate to disavow responsibility for General Grosvetior’s utter 
ances, which are calcptated to leave a most painful impression 
That the assault on Colonel McCook was unwarranted we need 
not say. No one who is familiar with kis career will for a mo- 
ment question either his integrity or his patriotism. It is indeed 
singular that, at the very time when the public press was de 
nouncivg leading members of: the administration for the man- 
ner in which secret information, supposed to be known only in 
the White House and in the Cabinet chamber, was permitted 
to reach a favorite clique of Wall Street operators, General 
Grosvenor should make his unseemly and almost indecent assault 
upon one who had long Since received and deserved the confi- 
dence of the President. 
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=To build a war-ship costing millions of dollars with volun 
tary contributions from the school-children of this great nation 
That is the plan which 
originated in the brain of 
a bright school-boy of 
Cincinnati ; and from the 
way in which the sugges 
tion has been received, his 
idea is likely to succeed. 
Shortly after the news of 
the Maine’s destruction 
came, W. RankinsGood, a 
sixteen - year-old school- 
boy of Cincinnati, attend 
ing Hughes High School, 
conceived the idea. He 
suggested The American 
Boy as a fitting name for 
After con 
ferring with various busi- 
ness men of the city and 
the public-school teach- 
ers, young Good went tc 
work with a will. The fact that such a vessel was contemplat- 
ed was published in the daily papers of the city, and mail began 
to pour in upon the originator of the idea. 


such a vessel. 





W. RANKIN GOOD, 


From every State 
in the Union school-boys and girls wrote, eager to send their 
contributions and to secure others for the patriotic cause. A 
circular letter, to be sent in response to these, was found neces 
sary after the first week, and thousands of school-children have 
received this letter and are acting on its helpful suggestions. 
Young Good has letters from Consul-General Lee, Secretary 
Alger, Bromwell, of 
Ohio, Senator Bland, and Governor Bushnell, all indorsing the 
A record is to be kept of each school, with the 
amount contributed, as the magnitude of the undertaking 
makes it impossible to mention every child. All letters will be 
preserved and added in some form to the library of the vessel, 
which the girls of the public schools will present to the vessel. 
When Good appeared on the floor of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commercesrecently and addressed the members concerning his 
plan he received an.ovation, and could have raised a large sum 
at once ha#hhe Heen prepared to accept contributions, ‘but a de- 
pository Hid -notbeen secured, and as he is a business-like young 
American,as. well as patriotic, he asked the donors to lay aside 
whatever sum they desired to contribute, until arrangements 
might be made to take care of the money. ‘‘ There are about 
13,000,000 scholars in this-country,” said he, ‘‘and I see no rea- 
This 
will build a monitor, and if we cannot raise enough to replace 
the Maine with a ship as large and powerful as it, we will be 


Congressmen Grosvenor, Shattuc, and 


movement. 


son why we cannot easily raise $1,000,000, if not more. 


content with this.” Good did not begin to go to school until his 
eighth vear, owing to sickness, but he is now an especially wide- 
awake and bright schoiar, and has a gift for oratory. 

William Patterson, who has been continuously in the serv- 
ice of the Wagner Palace Car Company since 1866, is undoubt 
edly the best-known 
railway porter in 
the United States. 
He is popularly 
called ‘ Billy,” 
though in no con- 
nection with that 
legendary and un- 
answered query, 
‘* Who struck Billy 
Patterson ?”’ He is 
the oldest in time of 
continuous service, 
as well as the most 
popular, of all the 
railway porters 
‘** All my passengers 
Billy 
modestly 


tell me _ so,” 
himself 
admics, in answer to 
* Both 


gentle 


inquiri 

ladies and 
men say that a quiet 
joy comes over them 
when they see me 
standing by their 
ear. How oldam I? 
Fifty, and expect to 
live to be a hun 
dred. 
cot. Iam too tough 
to be injured in 
a railroad accident 
Have been in several bad ones—New Hamburg, in 1871; Fre 
Castleton, New York, in ISS) ; 
Directly and indirectly I 


Iam a mas 





WILLIAM PATTERSON, 


mont, Ohio, in 1872 ; and Garri 
son’s-on-th® Hudson, last October 
have saved some eightcen or twenty lives, and never got a 
scratch myself. Ihave b 


Cimarron, Colorado, while with the Arkell party in 1886, T was 


n snowbound a week atatime. At 


chased by a mountain-lion. But I was too fleet of foot—lion 
couldn’t catch me.” 
millions of miles in thirty-one years’ service. Te 
the continent about 100 times, with special parties or expedi 
tions, as sleeping-car porter, or in chczge of a special car. 
These trips have included: Horace F. Clark’s in 1871, Frank 
Leslie’s in 1876, James H. Rutter’s in 1878, William J. Arkell’s 
in 1886, Herman Oelrichs’s in 1888, and that of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and Chauncey M. Depew in 1896. 

=Joaquin Miller’s ‘‘ Complete Poetical Works,” representing 
the author’s final selection and revision, have been published in 


Pattersonereckons he has traveled over six 


has crossed 
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a single volume of some 400 pages, by the Whittaker & Ray 
Company, of San Francisco and London. The book is embel- 
lished with a number of portraits, and has a Walt-Whitman- 
iike preface, together with a series of autobiographical notes 
and comments accompanying the poems, greatly enhancing 
their interest and value 
virile and picturesque of living American poets, and here we 
have the best of him—for lc has made time the test of bis work, 
holding that anything in literature worth preserving will pre- 
serve itself. ‘‘ And yet, even now,” he says, ‘‘ after all my cut- 
ting and care, Iam far from satisfied, and can commend to my 
True, the earlier 


Miller is unquestionably the most 


lovers only the few last poems in the book. 
ones have color and clime and perfume of wood or waste, and 
I am not ungrateful for the friends they brought me, but I fear 
they fall short of the large eternal lesson which the seer is born 
to teach I have tried to mend 
this fault, in my later work ; to give my new poems not only 
One lesson of Joaquin Miller's life and work 


the vision of worlds beyond. 


body but soul.” 
which he himself points out, is that a poet should not write for 
money. ‘‘ Why have we so few true poets and fearless prophets 
to lead the people upward to-day ¢ Because they gather money, 
and gather money, and gather money with the right hand, and 
at the same time try to write poetry with the left hand.” As 
has been recounted in LESLIE’s WEEKLY, the poet is at present 
winter-bound on the Yukon River, in Alaska, but hopes to 
reach his California home on the ‘‘ Hights” early next summer. 
He was only a steward, but Isa Sugisaki, who _ ied on the 
ill-fated Maine, will long be remembered by his grateful coun- 
trymen, Some years ago out 

of his hard-earned savings he 
established a home and club- 
house at 164 Sands Street, 
Brooklyn, for Japanese who 
were out of employment. It 
was named the Sugisaki Club 
in his honor, and is now ina 
very flourishing and prosper- 
ous condition. At least a 
dozen Japanese societies have 
their headquarters at the 
‘* Sugisaki.” The most prom 
inent organization which 
meets there is the ‘‘ Dia Nip- 
pon Jin,” or the Great Japa- 
nese Society. It is primarily 
a mutual-benefit society, and 
was founded for the purpose 
of helping young men. It meets twice a year. Another society 
which meets at the ‘‘ Sugisaki” is the ‘‘Shio bu Kai,” which 
At its meetings Japanese liter- 
ature, history, and current events are debated and discussed. A 





ISA SUGISAKI. 


means literary and social club. 


fencing gymnasium which was recently established in the back- 
yard is open to the members of the various clubs. It consists of 
an open pavilion profusely decorated with Japanese lanterns. 

- Brooklyn enjoys the distinction of having among her resi- 
dents perhaps the most widely-noted invalid of the time. Nearly 
everybody in this country has heard of Mollie Fancher, and is 
familiar with the story of her peculiar and protracted suffer- 
ings. Miss Fancher, who was born in Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
in 1848, grew to be a young woman of great intelligence and 
promise. In her seventeenth year she received serious injuries 
while alighting from a street-car in Brooklyn, and hergnervous 
system became completely deranged. For thirty-two years she 
has been confined to her bed, much of the time paralyzed and 
without the use of her senses. She bas had many convulsions 
and trances, and from the latter has emerged at five different 
times, each time developing traits which made her a compara- 
tively different woman. 
markable, and have attracted widespread attention. 


Her gifts of **second sight” are re- 
For the 





MISS MOLLIE FANCHER, 


first time through these long years of disability Miss Fancher, 
on the evening of March 28d, heard a public entertainment. 
She was given a benefit in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, which 
was largely attended, and at which a performance was rendered 
by well-known artists. Miss Fancher was not present, but by 
means of telephone wires connecting her home with the audi 
torium of the church she was enabled to hear every word of the 
entertainment at her bedside, and she greatly enjoyed her un 
usual experience. At the close of the entertainment occurred 
the most unique event of the evening, when a graphophone, fur- 
nished by the Judge Publishing York, 
through Mr. A. 8. Lewis, was placed upon the platform, and 
through its medium came the sound of Miss Fancher's voice, 


Company, of New 


thanking the audience for its presence and the participants for 
their contributions to the occasion, and bidding them all a 


hearty ‘‘ good-night.” 
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A young lady well known in the social circles of Pittsburg, 
the daughter of a prominent merchant of that city, who was 
graduated from the am- 
ateur stage to a profes 
sional career, and who is 
making her mark as the 
leading lady of Mr. Louis 
James's company, at the 


Star Theatre, in New 
York, is Miss Alma 
Kruger. She is a grad- 


uate of the Franklin Sar- 
gent Dramatic School, of 
New ork, and made her 
first hit on the amateur 
stage as Juliet, in a local 
benefit for a Pittsburg 
hospital. She has been 
on the stage only two 
years, and her present 
position as a leading lady 
grew out of her striking 
success in the part of 
Nora in Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll House.” 





MISS ALMA KRUGER. 


She has made a very favorable 
impression on critical audiences in Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and other leading American cities, in which 
she has appeared in some of the strongest Shakespearean and 
romantic réles. Miss Kruger is one of the youngest and one of 
the most promising actresses on the American stage. 
=Vice-Consul-General Springer was appointed. United States 
consular clerk at Havana by General Grant in 1870, was pro- 
moted to vice-consul-gen- 
eral at Havana, Cuba, in 
1883, and has held that 
office to the present time, 
having .been consul-gen- 
eral pro tem., for a period 
of two or three months, 
twelve different times 
during the absence of the 
incumbent. Vice-Consul- 
General Springer’s ready 
wit, thorough mastery of 
the Spanish language, 
knowledge of Spanish 
and Cuban peopie and 
their idiosyncrasies, add- 
ed to his patriotism and 
Americanism, have ren- 
dered him peculiarly fit- 
ted to carry on consular 
and diplomatic relations 
with the Spanish government. Being well grounded in inter- 
national law and Spanish jurisprudence, he is considered the 
oracle of the American consulate in Havana. He has rendered 
efficient and faithful services to his government, and refused 
promotion abroad because he would not desert his post at this try- 
ing period of Cuban history. Mr. Springer belongs to the corps 
of consular cadets who are assured of a lifelong position under 
government as long as their rank is simply vice-consul, but on 
promotion to consul-general they become subject to removal 
through political changes, the same as other consuls. A native 
of Portland, Maine, Joseph Alden Springer inherits some of the 
best traits of his New England ancestors, for he comes of Colonial 
and Revolutionary stock. 
=The Knickerbocker Bowling Club is the largest ofthe asso- 
-jiations formed by leading spirits in New York society to give 
ocial animation to the 
Lenten period. Every 
Wednesday afternoon, 
luring the forty days, 
about 150 ladies and gen- 
tlemen met to try their 
skill. A number of 
charming and costly 
prizes were provided 








JOSEPH ALDEN SPRINGER. 


every week, and one of 
the most frequent prize- 
winners was Mrs. Isaac 
Lawrence; she is also 
one of the champions of 
theclub. Mrs. Lawrence 
is remarkably clever at 
all games ; she rides and 
drives and cycles, and is 





a thorough-going sports- 
woman. At her summer 
home, Bar Harbor, she 
drives tandem, four-in-hand, or three abreast, to her buckboard, 


She says she has 


MRS. ISAAC LAWRENCE, 


or a spiked team, as she happens to fancy. 
never seen a horse sheecould not manage, and all _.er horses she 
has herself broken and trained. Her little daughter promises 
to be as expert a horsewoman as her mother. The Knicker- 
bocker Bowling Club numberseall the swells and howling swells 
in its membership. Mrs Frederic de Peyster is,a»patrgness 
who frequently contributed very beautiful: prizes. *\ifbng 
other members are Mrs. Robert Goelet, Wht. Bryce Gray, Mrs 
Prescott H. Butler, Mrs. Clement C. Moore, Mrs. Philip Rhine 
lander, the Misses Bayard Clark, Miss Van Rensselaer,*Mrs 
Frank Keech, Mrs. Hooker Hamersley, and Mrs, Golumbus 
Matthew Astor Wilks was the founder of the club 
rooms, each containing three alleys 


Iselin. 
There are three large 
Great mounds of flowers fill the air with fragrances, Thexe is a 
tea-table, too, with light refreshments, a bow! of lemonade, and 
a silver urn bubbling over the flame of a silver lamp. Very in 
formal is the service, and it is one of the sights of the place to 
see a daughter of the Four Hundred, in faultlesssattire, munch 
ing a sandwich from one hand and scoring strikes with the 
other, all with the same avidity of relish and happy noncha- 
lance. A hundred points won entitles one to a Iong-stemmed 
American Beauty rose; but if a girl can’t win a rose by her 
playing, some gallant cavalier takes his from his boutonniére 
and gives it to her with all sorts of graceful compliments that 


more than makes up. 
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FORT JEFFERSON. AT TORTUGAS, LATELY CONNECTED WITH KEY WEST BY CABLE. 


TORPEDO-BOATS ‘‘ DUPONT” AND ‘‘ PORTER” LYING AT WHARF. 


FORT TAYLOR, WITH LARGE SAND BATTERY IN FRONT FOR STORING TORPEDOES. 





NAVAL DEPARTMENT, WHERE THE GOVERNMENT HAS STORED 30,000 PACKAGES 





UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL, WHERE ‘‘ MAINE” WOUNDED WERE TAKEN. 


OF PROVISIONS FOR WAR RATIONS. 


KEY WEST, THE NAVAL HEADQUARTERS. 


INTERESTING VIEWS OF THE CITY AND ITS FORTIFIED SURROUNDINGS. 


Recent military and naval! operations on this continent have made Key West a centre of intense international ir terest. Its position is such as to make it valuable and interes 


in days of peace as well as in war-times ; in the former as a coaling- and supply-station for American shipping, 


operations. It is the last of a long chain of low, sandy islands stretching out in a semicircle from.the Florida coast Its great forts command the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. 


only 100 miles, as the bird flies, from Havana 


(t is a precious and indispensable bit of land to the United States g vernment, and never more so than just now. 
) 














ting 
in th. latter as a point of defense for the Gulf States and a base of naval 


It is 
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“* He could see a long, sinewy hand reached forward to a little button.” 


THE SHIP THAT NEVER CAME HOME. 


‘NO MAN CAN DO MORE THAN DUTY!” 


WE have mourned over those sailors who died in the service 
of the nation ; and we have put the Maine’s men with the Law- 
rence’s, with Perry on Lake Erie. What is more, we have re- 
gained faith in ourselves as a nation; politics and quibbling 
and the dollar have been forgotten, and we have stood out loyal 
and strohg. It has been a lesson showing the world that in a 
period of stress we have not lost ourselves in hysterics, but in- 
stead have been calm and self-held. If the men of the Maine 
died, their deaths did national service, and showed that old- 
fashioned patriotism existed. Now there was a man of the 
Maine of whom there’s astory. Some stories are true, although 
they may be called stories. 


I. 

JouN DENE, seaman, United States Navy, was a hero when 
he was in his native town. It is a little town, with a long 
street, among the southern New York hills. Dene would return 
on his infrequent leaves, and people would point bim out : 


By CLINTON ROSS. 


*“That’s Jack Dene,” they would say, awed by the mystery 
of over-the-seas that lay in his swinging gait—the sailor’s broad 
lounge. 

Dene would sit on a sugar-barrel in the grocery where the 
gossips congregated, and whittled and talked of their neighbors’ 
affairs as they do in small communities, and would spin the 
most wonderful yarns that ever were heard, of far-away mys- 
terious countries, of ports of pig-tailed Chinamen, of sunny 
beaches in far South seas, of what Lieutenant M. or Ensign 
F. were like, of things he had done or seen. Perhaps be was 
inclined to exaggerate what he bad done; that was but his 
human nature; he had done a deal, or he had done a little. 
You would think—and there were those, on other boxes about 
that rural club, who believed him—you would think that the 
whole management of the good ship had been his. Those 
others, who bad attended the village school with him, were 
quite awed by him. He brought to them, whose lives and ex- 
periences were lined by the New York hills, the breath of the 


greater world, of strange adventure and romance. As for the 
policy of the government, they discussed that, too. They talked 
of Hawaii in an exhaustive way that would have astonished a 
Congressman, who might have put his presence ‘into that coun- 
try grocery if he had felt the need of votes; and as for the 
Spaniards, and what was going on in Cuba, Dene had but one 
opinion. 

** Those dagos !” he expressed it. 

Now the antagonism of Anglo-Saxon and Latin Spaniard is 
an old matter, dating before the Armada, and intensified by 
the contest of the two races for ascendency in the Western 
Hemisphere. The two great peoples fought, and went to diplo- 
macy, with all its intricate associations. Oh, well, you know 
that old story. You know how one of the greatest empires 
since Rome's dwindled until only two West Indian islands were 
left, and now if an American or English sailor has a particular 
aversion, it’s for your Spaniard. Perhaps they hate us quite as 
devoutly—the rank and file of the people. The impertinente of 
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these Americans to encourage, if not officially, at least with 
their papers—and their filibusters—this Cuba which is ours by 
right of Christopher Columbus ! 

Dene, on his sugar-barrel, would talk this over. He was quite 
confident that we could blow.them, if not off the earth, at least 
off Cuba. 

So you must picture our sailor villager returned with quite 
the air of a man of the world. For all the time of his duties— 
when he was part of that great machine called the American 
navy—when he had no mind save to obey orders—he had now, 
on these brief periods of leave, the rare privilege of posing as 
your man of the world—as the village conceived a man of the 
world ; of being a bit of a boaster. He was Jack come home 
again. 

Now, up the long street was a little house with twenty acres 
about it, where lived a good woman with no pride in the world 
greater than in this same Jack Dene. When he was away, she 
worried about him. Every night she would kneel by a white 
bed and pray for him and think of him, and perhaps cry over 
him, as mothers will. Mothers bring us nearer God ; if all the 
world turns on us they stand out for us ; they forgive and fear 
for us as Jesus of Nazareth forgave and feared for us. 

John Dene in the company of this little faded woman was as 
modest as he would have been if an officer had suddenly passed. 

But there was a girl. It’s good for a man when there’s one 
particular girl. He was rather boastful in her presence. It’s 
nature’s fiat that all creatures—including man—should strut a 
bit before the female that has taken the heart. Sallie had taken 
John Dene’s, surely enough ; it dated from the time when he 
had been boy and she, tomboy, together. 

To Sallie, Dene (this is an old, very simple story) posed the 
hero—until—ah, you know that until ! 

And then he was as modest as ever you please. 

As a reaction from this modesty he would return to the 
grocery and pose again. As for Sallie, he really had no need 
of posing before her ; he was heroism and perfection itself for 
her. : 

Home tugs and pulls at our hearts, wherever we may be. A 
man who hasn’t the home-feeling is at the best a poor creature. 
Far over the seas Dene would think of two people, Mrs. Dene 
and Sallie. The coterie at the grocery referred to him, on their 
part, as a man who had gone again into the mysterious, great 
world again. 

As for this leave, it came to an end. Dene reported, and was 
assigned to the Maine. - 

His greatness faded ; he went through his routine, obeying 
orders, doing his work, a unit in the American navy. 

Il. 

THERE was a man named Davidson, who was Dene’s closest 
friendon the Maine. He had been a person of some considerable 
property and social position, who had knocked about a deal, 
and had ended by squandering both the money and social posi- 
tion. Then he had enlisted in the service ; the regular life had 
cleared up his moral obliquities, and he had become a very 
decent sort of a fellow and a good seaman, certainly. 

They were talking one day as the Maine lay in Havana har- 
bor, her great guns fronted toward the old, strange, agitated 
city. Near them lounged a sailor who had advanced the opin- 
ion that, 

‘* Shuah, we could blow ’em into the moon.” 

‘* A Spaniard’s a Spaniard,” said Davidson. 

‘* Tricky,” said Dene. 

‘* They'll stab you in the back. Now, what if there were a 
mine right under us ?” 

** Oh, they dasn’t,” said Dene. 

**T have heard all Havana harbor is mined. Why shouldn’t 
it be? Now they hate us badly enough—that’s certain.” 

‘* Shuah !” said a black sailor. 

‘* Well,” Davidson, the talkative, went on, ‘‘I have heard 
there are a dozen persons who have keys to this mine—now a 

‘** If one should take a key and send it off ?’ Dene began. 

*“*That’s it. If one should? Supposin’ war was declared. I- 
wish to God it was.” 

** We'd have to obey orders ; that’s all ’'m thinking about.” 

Really, he was thinking of something else—of somebody. He 
had received his mail that day, and there were two letters. One 
read : 





My pear Boy: 

I am in some way so worried about you. I am afraid. It’s a 
mother’s way. Do be careful, and don’t drink too much the way sail- 
ors do when they are on shore. Everybody in town speaks splendidly 
of you. I see Sallie often, too, and she misses you. I never thought 
her quite good enough for you. You will excuse a mother saying that. 
But she is your choice, Jack. But it’s all this war with Spain they 
talk about which worries me. Oh, my darling, do be careful. What 
could I do without you? I suppose you want to hear some of the vil- 
lage gossip. They say Tom Turner is keeping company with Mary 
Tucker. Old Judge Willing died yesterday. They say Bert will get 
the farm, and Jenny the store in town, where the judge's office was. 
But I can't write about these things; I am thinking all the time of 
you, my darling 

And what Sallie wrote I need not put down here. It was 
probably a very foolish little letter, but indeed a very meaning 
one to John Dene. 

Dene and Davidson were by themselves now, talking. 

‘* T guess I'd like to get into a fight,” Davidson was saying. 

** Don’t think I'd care about it,” said Dene. 

** Got a girl ?” 

The big boy blushed. 

‘* Maybe,” he said, after a moment. 

‘It’s better for a man to be married, perhaps,” Davidson 
commented. ‘‘ Perhaps I shouldn’t have been such a blamed 
fool once upon a time ; maybe, too, I'd been a worse one.” 

** Maybe,” said Dene, and he added : ‘* Do you really believe 
there is anything in that yarn you were spinning about them 
blowing us up if they wanted to ?” 

‘* Why, of course—of course they could if they wanted to.” 

“But they’d end by getting most awfully licked,” Dene re- 
marked. 

** You know what a Spaniard is,” Davidson said, ‘‘and what 
a Jap is, and what an Irishman, and a Frenchman, and an Eng- 
lishman is, and you can say that one will do one thing, and an- 
other another, under the same reason following a thing.” 
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‘Oh, well, we are safe enough,” Dene said, rather contempt- 
uously of his companion’s talk, when he himself believed in the 
infallibility of his ship and his officers and the flag over all. 

The ship was like some great human thing ; after you had 
been on board a week she became personified. She had her heart, 
her lungs, all her different organs ; she felt and breathed. You 
were part and parcel of her—a bit of her mechanism, of her 
being—acting your part, through the will reaching you from 
your immediate superior. 

Dene stood looking at the Spanish ship — rather contempt- 
uously, perhaps, but still remembering what Davidson had said. 
Why should he think of that? And then a little village among 
the high New York hills framed itself in his mind—a girl’s face 
and an old woman’s. 

** Aye, aye, sir,” he said, pulling himself together from his 
day-dream. 


3uT though he was a simple, strong, healthy fellow, not 
given to much imagination, that night he dreamed a strange 
dream. Perhaps the letters he had gave Davidson’s chatter this 
effect on him. 

He thought he saw a little, dark, swarthy person groping in 
a dim place, and the man’s face terrified him ; for it had in it 
intense hate and purpose ; and then the vision cleared, and it 
showed a room quite distinctly where were three men, all talk- 
ing earnestly, one in uniform ; and they pointed out of a win- 
dow, and Dene, too, seemed to see out of that window, and he 
saw the white Maine. 

‘*Tt may come any moment,” the little man, whose face Dene 
had first perceived in this vision, seemed to be saying. 

‘“*They want Cuba—these Yankees ; they keep us from doing 
what we wish. Now we should take our measures promptly 
the chance that offers.” 

And then the scene blurred and another opened. 

It was a strange place he looked at, and gaunt, horrid, starv- 
ing, brutish creatures were pushing and struggling over pieces 
of bread that were thrown them from a window. And some 
had no bread, and turned away moaning, until death came and 
took them. 

** This is Cuba,” thought Dene in his dream ; ‘‘ this is Cuba, 
and these men in the room have made it so—the men I saw. I 
am here, we are here, to make those people better ; and so the 
man—the men I saw—hate us.” 

And again he was looking into the room where the three men 
were, and they were talking with the same earnestness, 

‘*Oh, pride of Spain ! these Yankees help your rebels !” 

So Dene understood them in this dream, And they pointed 
outside to the Maine. 

And again the scene blurred, and cleared a little ; this was 
a dim place, and the man he had seen first was groping, and 
he could see a long, sinewy hand reached forward to a little 
button, and—— 

This last scene—in the heart of his interest in it-—too faded, 
and there was not so much a picture as a general vision. 

It seemed as if all the parts of the ship that he knew so well 
were talking, and again that they were singing a low dirge. It 
was like a song he remembered at a country funeral, and the 
parts cried out one to another : 

** God help us !” 

He was awake suddenly and looking about with fear, he 
knew not at what ; about him were the men in their hammocks, 
swinging grewsomely to and fro. 

And then something happened. The whole ship shook and 
arose, and he was tossed about. The next thing he knew he was 
on deck. He heard one say to an officer : 

‘*T have to report that the ship has blown up, sir.” 

The officer gave Dene an order that would take him below. 

** Aye, aye, sir.” 

For a second he saw a quiet village among the southern New 
York hills. 

Dene turned to obey his order. 


i. 

THE priest had absolved his communicant, who closed his eyes 
with a sigh of relief and then of pain. A surgeon was leaning 
over a near-by cot. A man adjoining wondered where he was, 
and how he came there. A nurse asked him if he would have 
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water, and he smiled and shook his head ; and the room dimmed 
and he was sitting on a sugar-barrel, talking and boasting, and 
the coterie listened to Jack come home again. Home, and the 
faded woman by the white bed, and the girl he left behind. It 
was all very plain, and then it faded, afd he saw the room 
again, and the priest, and—— 

No, he was going below; he was on his ship ; this was night- 
mare. 

And yet—his fancies changed to far-away southern New 
York. If he were only there! 
the thought hurt him, for he suddenly knew that he could not 
see them ; yes, that knowledge hurt him more than the pain 
which throbbed and shook him. 


If he could see two faces—and 


‘Tam not on the Maine.” 

‘* No, you are not on the Maine 

** Why not ?’y 

The other’s voice hesitated 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘God knows,” said the Spanish priest in Englisb, and cross- 
ing himself. 

Then Dene knew; the talk with Davidson and his dream be- 
came clear. He knew it all—and then the clearness fade | and 
he was moaning. 

Some hours later an officer, quiet and sad and strong, paused 
by Dene’s cot. 

‘** Another! And—it’s Dene. I didn’t know him. Dene!” 

But Dene did not move. 

Outside in the harbor the flag of a mighty people was flying 
over a very little ship. 

On the streets and in the cafés of Havana crowds of dark- 
skinned men were talking, now loudly, again in whispers. 


Construction of Great 
Disappearing-Guns. 


MvucuH has been said 
during these stirring 
times about the big har- 
bor-defense guns which 
the government is 
mounting along the At- 
lantic seaboard. While 
the ordnance experts at 
Washington are plan 
ning these death-dealing 
steel monsters, and the 
army enginecrs are get 
ting them into the most 
advantageous positions 
along the seacoast, 
hundreds of brawny 
American mechanics at 
the different gun-fac- 





MAJOR J. W. REILLY, COMMANDANT, 


WATERTOWN ARSENAL. tories of the country 


have been working with 
might and main to complete at the earliest possible moment 
these defenders of the great cities of the republic 

The making of big modern guns for coast defense is the work 
of months, and they are immensely expensive. They are con- 
structed, as a rule, in two ways. One is termed the wire-wound 
process ; the other is known as the built-up process. The latter 
is the one usually employed in the manufacture of guns for 
coast defense. Different manufacturers, of course, have differ- 
ent ideas and employ different methods, but in the main the 
building of these great war-engines is the same all over the 
country. 

The process of setting up one of these large guns is compli- 
cated, and the work, of necessity, must be very accurate. The 
inner steel cylinder which is to form the core of the gun is first 
made. This is manufactured from a single strip of the very 
best steel obtainable. Next the centre is bored a little smaller 
than the calibre of the gun is to be. After the gun is bored out 
and ground down to the right size, the boring is measured by 
an instrument that is capable of detecting an error as fine as 
1-10,000 of aninch. The next thing is the fitting of the jackets 
tothe gun. The first jacket usually comes about one-third of 
the distance from the breech to the muzzle of the gun. Itisa 

— littl. smaller than the 
core of the gun. The 
inner core or the tube 
of the gun is then 
heated over a furnace 
to expand the jacket 
sufficiently to allow the 
tube of the gun to drop 
into it. Water is then 
turned on the heated 
mass of metal, both 
outside of the jacket 
and on the boring of 
the core of the gun, un 
til it is cooled. Once 
cooled, the jacket holds 
to the core of the gun 
with a grip which no 
power on earth could 
pull apart, making the 
gun several times 
stronger at the breech 
than if it had been 
made of one sin‘le 
piece of steel. The 
jacket is then cut down 
and another is fitted in 
like manner. After 
the jackets have all 
been fitted the gun is 
ready for rifling —a 
difficult operation, and 
one which only a few 
skilled mechanics in 
the country arecapavle 
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of doing. Finally, the breech mechanism is built into the gun, 
and then it is ready to mount on its disappearing carriage. 
These disappearing carriages enable the gun to be elevated 
from the fort to discharge its contents, descend into its pit out of 
sight of the enemy, then to be re-loaded for repeating the charge, 
thus reducing the chances of dismounting and of injury to the 
gunners. The most powerful of these guns is now stationed 
at Sandy Hook, where it guards the harbor of New York. 


The War Scare. 


THE FEARFUL Days or 1862 COMPARED WITH THE HOPEFUL 
DAYS OF 1898, 


Less than fifteen years ago we adopted the policy of build- 
ing a modern navy. The plan was well worked out and com- 
prehensive. The new navy was to consist of the usual classes of 
naval vessels—battle-ships, armored and ordinary cruisers, gun- 
boats, dispatch-boats, torpedo gun-boats, torpedo-boats, etc., to- 
gether with a few ships of the monitor class and a dynamite 
cruiser, both distinctive American inventions. As the work has 
progressed and the ships have left the yards, we find that care 
has been taken to preserve such proportionate numbers of each 
class as that the whole shall constitute at all times a well-bal- 
anced navy. 

Coincidently, the devising and manufacture of the armament 
has gone on so that, as soon as launched, the guns have been 
ready to put aboard the vessel, whatever her type. Not only is 
this true, but the guns are in excess of the ships. Those needed 
for the auxiliary navy—the St. Louis, St. Paul, and other liners 
that would be taken by the government for use as commerce- 
destroyers—are ready with their carriages, and await only the 
orders of the Navy Department. The torpedoes, with their high- 
explosive charges, whether dynamite, gun -cotton, or nitro- 
glycerine, are in like manner ready. In short, we have to-day 
a navy that has been the surprise of the world, considering the 
speed with which it has been created and its high degree of ex- 
cellence. A personnel second to that of no nation in the world 
we have always had. 

In like manner the land defenses have received attention— 
not to the same extent, it is true—and our principal harbors are 
now in a condition vastly superior to what they were when this 
policy was inaugurated. The principal ones will not prove the 
easy prey so confidently predicted by our international ‘‘ calam- 
ity howlers,” though doubtless much damage to our coast would 
be done in a war with a first-class naval power. 

The wisdom of the new policy is now distinctly seen. In the 
face of war with a nation of no mean sea power we find our 
government awaiting the turn of events with dignity and equi- 
nimity. We see the Congress and the people quietly strength- 
ening the hands of the President, satisfied that the flag is in no 
danger, and confident that the demands of justice can be en- 
forced when the time arrives to act. 

It is interesting to recall the state of the public mind thirty- 
six years ago, when the Verrinac sounded the death-knell to 
the wooden war-ship. Never before had so clumsy an instru- 
ment worked such a mighty revolution. Never was a mighty 
nation so terrified by a puny blow. 

What was this Verrimac ? Briefly her history was this : 
She was originally a forty-gun frigate of the United States Navy, 
and was lying off the Norfolk yard when the commanding officer, 
soon after hostilities began, decided that the yard was untenable 
and ordered its destruction. With other vessels lying there the 
Merrimac was burned and sank. The Confederates promptly 
raised her, and, finding the hull and machinery in good order, 
proceeded to construct on the hull a roof consisting of twenty- 
four inches of pine and oak, and protected the outside with four 
inches of iron made by rolling rails into plates. Equipped with 
guns found at the yard, and re-christened the Virginia, she 
steamed out into Hampton Roads about as ‘‘ one bell” was 
sounded on the afternoon of the 8th of March, 1862. By oneof 
the officers of the gun-boat sent from the fleet lying quietly in 
the Roads that beautiful March day, to reconnoiter the strange 
object emerging from behind the woods toward Norfolk, she 
was described as ‘‘ the roof of a barn with a huge chimney.” 

On board the Congress, near Newport News, the quarter- 
master was scanning the harbor with his glass. Quiet and order 
prevailed. The ship was in splendid shape for action, and the 
officers and men ready to spring to their guns at a moment’s 
notice. Little did that crew dream that three hours would 
scarcely elapse before their flag would be hauled down, their 
ship aground and burning, her decks strewn with the bleeding, 
wounded, and the mangled bodies of the dead ; the survivors, 
driven into the sea by the flames and the shots of the enemy, 
struggling to reach the shore. A cloud of smoke caught the eye 
of the quartermaster. He had heard vague tales of a novel craft 
building at the Norfolk yard, and his glass had for days in- 
voluntarily turned to that direction. Curiosity rather than 
dread controlled his action. Walking the decks of as fine a ship 
as floated, what should he fear ¢ 

Turning to the officer of the deck, he reported ; ‘* I believe 
that thing is coming down at last, sir.” The Merrimac was to 
the fleet lying at her mercy, ‘‘ that thing.” She counted ten 
guns—a seven-inch rifle at bow and stern on pivots, one six 
inch rifle, and three nine-inch smooth-bore Dahlgren guns on 
each broadside. Speaking of her, the author of * [ronelads in 
Action” says: ‘** The Merrimac was no sea-going ship. With 
her port-holes less than six feet above the water-line, she could 
not have been fought in a sea-way. Her damaged engines, 
which in calm water could only just move the ship, could never 
have withstood the strain of astorm ; and her untrained crew 
must have handicapped ber terribly in an encounter in the open 
sea.” A Confederate report in Church’s ** Ericsson” says of 
her: ‘‘She was not weatherly enough to move in Hampton 
Roads at all times with safety.” Yet the havoc wrought by this 
“thing of shreds and patches” in three short hours, in which 
she-rammechand sank the Cumberland after converting the decks 
of that unlucky ship into a charnel-house and destroying her 
batteries, shelled the grounded Congress into surrendering, 
and afterwards, through an unfortunate and mutual misunder- 
standing, fairly blew her to pieces with her fire, and only spared 
the other ships of the Federal fleet by reason of the lateness of 
the hour and the lowness of the tide—the havoc was unprece- 
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dented and awful. It fairly paralyzed the entire North with 
fear, while the War and Navy Departments disclosed the 
staggering effect of the catastrophe by acts and plans that are 
to-day interesting if not incomprehensible. 

At a Cabinet meeting held the Sunday after the fight Mr. 
Stanton expressed the dismay of the War Department in these 
words : ‘* The Merrimac will change the whole course of the 
war ; she will destroy seriatim every naval vessel ; she will lay 
all the cities on the seaboard under contrfbution. I shall imme- 
diately recall Burnside ; Port Royal must be abandoned. I will 
notify the Governors and municipal authorities in the North to 
take instant measures to protect their harbors. I have no doubt 
that the enemy is at this minute on her way to Washington, and 
it is not unlikely that we shall have a shell or cannon-ball in the 
White House before we leave this room.” 

From the *‘ Records of the Rebellion” we learn the follow- 
ing: On March 9th the Secretary of War sent the following 
dispatch to the Governors of New York, Massachusetts, and 
Maine: ‘‘ The opinion of the naval commanders here is that the 
Merrimac will not venture to sea, but they advise that immedi- 
ate preparations be made to guard against the dangers to our 
ports by large timber-rafts protected by batteries. They regard 
timber-rafts, guarded by batteries, as the best protection for 
temporary purposes. General Totten says do not neglect the 
batteries.” 

The same day General McClellan telegraphed to the com- 
manding officers of the forts from Fort Delaware to Portland, 
Maine: ‘‘ The rebel ironclad Merrimac has destroyed two of 
our frigates near Fort Monroe, and finally retired to Craney 
Island. She may succeed in passing the batteries and go to sea. 
It is necessary that you at once place your post in the best pos- 
sible condition for defense, and do your best to stop her should 
she endeavor torun by. Anything that can be effected in the 
way of temporary batteries should be done at once.” The same 
date the Assistant Secretary of War sent the following : 

Wark DEPARTMENT, March 9th. 1862. 
Henry B. Renwick, Esq., 21 Fifth Avenue, corner Ninth Street, New 
York: 

The Merrimac, an ironclad vessel belonging to the rebels, issued from 
Norfolk yesterday and captured several of the United States blockading 
vessels, and threatens to sweep our whole flotilla from Chesapeake Bay. 
Under these circumstances it is of the last importance to capture or 
destroy the Merrimac, and the whole wealth and power of the United 
States will be at command for that purpose. As this movement was 
anticipated and the subject of discussion between you and myself last 
December, you have no doubt thought of various modes by which it 
could be met and overcor = most promptly. Tbe Secretary of War de- 
sires you quietly to call a meeting of from three to nine persons, at your 
discretion, of the best judgment in naval engineering and warfare. to 
meet immediately at your father’s house or some other convenient place, 
and to sit as a committee to devise the best plan of accomplishing the 
capture or destruction of the Merrimac. I would suggest the name of 
Abram S. Hewitt as a member of the committee. You will bear in mind 
that every hour’s delay to destroy the Merrimac may result in incaleula- 
ble damage to the United States, and that the plan or plans for her de- 
structioi: should be submitted at the earliest hour practicable for the ap- 
proval of this department, to the end that their execution may not be 
unnecessarily delayed a moment. To enable you to communicate hourly 
with this department the telegraphic company is directed to transmit all 
messages from you at the expense of the government. Acknowledge 
this dispatch the moment vou receive it. Spare no pains or expense to 
get the*committee t gether immediately. Act with the utmost energy. 
You and each member of the committee will consider this whole matter 
confidential 

The following was also sent : 

WaR DEPARTMENT, March 15th, 1862. 
C. Vanderbilt, Esq., New York: 

The Secretary of War directs me to ask you for what sum you will 
contract to destroy the Merrimac. or prevent her from coming out from 
Norfolk—you to sink or destroy her if she gets out 

(Signed) ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 

The government was groping in the dark, surely, when it 
must make such appeals to private citizens. Our navy was one 
of the best in the world. It consisted at that time of seventy- 
six vessels, carrying 1,783 guns of different calibres. While 
most were sailing-vessels, a large percentage were steamers. 
But all were of wood, as were the ships of all navies at that 
date, though a few ironclads were under construction in Eng- 
land and France. Armored floating-batteries had, indeed, been 
successfully used in the Crimean War by the French, and imme- 
diately copied by the English ; while our own Stevens had de- 
vised and commenced a like battery before 1850. But all use 
of iron for war-ships was strictly experimental at that date. So 
much for our navy placed hors du combat by a single stroke. 
How was it on land ? 

It has been a familiar figure 
of speech in opposition to the 
‘*policy of preparation,” so 
happily begun and well ad- 
vanced at this time, to assert . 
that the country is in no dan- 
ger ; that the moral force of 
our many millions constitutes 
a strong defense, etc.; or, as it 
was expressed in a great daily 
of the West some years ago: 
**Uncle Sam can wave the old 
flag from the top of the nation 
al Capitol, or from some peak 
on the Rocky Mountains, and 
sound a bugle-call, and ships 
would fall in line and 1,500,000 
men would answer, ‘ Ready !’ ” 

On land we had 600,000 men 
in active service in March, 1862. 
This number had answered, 
* Ready!” The flag had been 
waved, the buglesounded. Yet 
the War Department was badly 
and quite properly scared. Ili 
grasped at every passing straw. 
As a strong defense, the value 
of the ‘*moral force” of fifty 
millions of people engaged in 
the pursuits of peace was shown 
to equal, mathematically, the 
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square root of a negative quantity. It wasimaginary. The 
force that came to our rescue in that dark moment and saved 
a possible raising of the blockade and prolongation, by months, 
of the war was not a moral one, but a very material one that 
resembled ‘‘a cheese-box on a raft.” The fertile brain and 
trained hand of John Ericsson made it unnecessary to contract 
with Commodore Vanderbilt to save our harbors and cities. 

‘*The Monitor is mine, and no change shall be made,” de- 
clared Ericsson when the Navy Department proposed a differ- 
ent rudder for her after her trial trip, in which she steered 
badly. It was indeed so. He planned her throughout—hull, 
engines, guns, turret, everything. Porter, later admiral of the 
navy, was one of the few who believed in the Monitor. ‘This 
is the strongest fighting vessel in the world,” he wrote, ‘‘and 
can whip anything afloat”; and it is a splendid testimonial to 
the genius and insight of the great Swede that, of the ships of 
our new navy, the modern monitor of the Puritan class is, by 
some of our best authorities, believed to be still ‘‘ the strongest 
fighting vessel in the world.” Costing less than half as much as 
the battle ship Indiana, the Puritan, of which Ericsson might 
with almost equal propriety say, ‘‘She is mine,’ 
be the stronger. 

A war with Spain would be a naval struggle mainly. ‘‘ The 
reflecting naval world understands in what singular uncer- 
tainty all naval problems are at present involved in the appre- 
hensions of men,” says Captain Mahan. Doubtless a war with 
Spain would help to solve some of these problems, and thus 
benefit the world commercial, as well as naval. It would give 
our officers, grown old in preparing their briefs, an opportunity 
to argue a case in court and reap the applause and preferment 
that success would award ; but a cause so righteous as to com- 
mand the approval of the world is the sine qua non to justify 
us in a resort to hostilities. 

With a costly ship and hundreds of our sailors mysteriously 
destroyed in a neighboring harbor, and a war-ship of the sus- 
pected nation—compared with which the Mer: imac would be as 
a nine-inch Dahlgren on a raft to a modern twelve-inch rifle on 
a modern steam vessel—lying in front of our chief city, the 
-almness and self-control of our people and the orderly disposi- 
tion of our government lately witnessed, are in striking contrast 
to the alarm and dismay caused by the Merrimac in 1862. The 
explanation is self-evident—the policy of preparation on land 
and sea. SoLon F. Massey, United States Army 
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Sweet April. 


A THOUGHT to-day of a yesterday 
Is wafted to me from the scent 

Of this pale blue flower, whose life with mine 
On an April day was blent. 


A fragile wild flower of the weod, 
But a memory to me 

Of a fadeless youth, and an endless hope 
Of a love that should one day be. 


How quiet, yet oh, how musical 
Were the branches overhead ! 

And a sky all peace on my happy way 
Its benediction shed. 


But see, my tender blossom fades, 
And its closing petals say, 
“So with your hope, so with your love, 
So with your April day.” 
Evsig JaNET FRENCH. 


The Great Flood at Shawneetown. 


THE worst flood disaster of the present year was that which 
visited the village of Shawneetown, on the lower Ohio, on the 
afternoon of April 3d. Shawneetown is the county-seat of 
Gallatin County, Illinois, and is situated on the river, sixty-two 
miles below Evansville. At this point the valley is extremely 
low, with hills skirting it in the rear, and with a twenty-five foot 
levee in front, running from hill to hill. It was the sudden 
breaking of this levee, caused by a flood in the Ohio, that over- 
whelmed the town. 

The actual loss of life was something less than 1,000. There 
was practically no warning given, and the rush of water was 
so great and so swift that many people were caught and sub- 
merged in their homes before they had suspicion of danger. The 
wonder is that so many escaped with their lives. Fully 200 
houses were swept away, besides a large number of business 
places, and more than 500 people were left shelterless. Prompt 
and generous measures of relief were at once adopted by neigh- 
boring cities, and the sufferings of the stricken people were 
mitigated as far as possible. 





SCENE LOOKING FROM RIVERSIDE HOTEL ALONG LEVEE, 
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Rag-tag Soldiers in Havana. 


SPAIN’s PROTECTORS AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN IN CUBA'S 
CAPITAL--DAYS SPENT BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPOND 
ENT IN HAVANA WITH THE SPANISH TROOPS, 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

Havana, April 20th, 1898.— The Spanish soldier in Cuba 
despises the Cuban, hates the American, and loves his country. 
He despises the Cuban because he is ordered thus to despise. 
He hates the American because his comrade hateth thus. He 
loves Spain because love of /a patria is born in the bone. 

Compared to our own soldiers, either of the regular army or 
of the national guard, the gun-carrier of Spain now in Havana 
is a lugubrious and ludicrous object. His uniform, consisting 
of an ill-fitting blouse and trousers of blue striped cotton drill, 
is best described as a suit of pajamas. Add to the blouse and 
trousers a coarse, wide-brimmed straw hat and flimsy canvas 
shoes with hempen soles, and you have the full dress of a Span 
ish soldier. Put a rusty, rickety Mauser in his hands, and you 
have the same soldier on duty. He is hollow-chested, under- 
sized, sunken-cheeked, unshaven, blear-eyed, and generally 
slouchy and unkempt. 

In Havana he is omnipresent—10,000 strong. He lolls in the 
cafés, drinking sugar and water. He hangs about doorways 
and iron-bound windows, talking to seforitas. He loafs on the 
street - corners, glaring at passing Americans. He swaggers 
along Obispo Street, the Broadway of Havana, and he struts up 
and down the plaza as though monarch of all he surveys. When 
an officer passes he becomes as humble as Uriah Heep. When 
an American passes he straightens up and transforms his bear- 
ing into that of a latter-day Cesar. 

This pitiable man-at-arms has two virtues—blind obedience 
to order and open-eyed acceptance of abuse. His creed is, 
Obey. His reward is neglect. The private soldier looks upon 
the officers of his regiment as upon so many gods. The officer 
considers the men in the ranks as so many dogs. Thus they get 
on amicably and decently. Against the continued neglect and 
abuse which is the lot of the Spanish soldier the rank and file of 
any other civilized nation would rise in open mutiny. Why is 
he fighting the Cubans? He does not know. Why is he risking 
his life in a plague-stricken climate? He does not know. Why 
does he march and march and broil and suffer and starve and 
die in the torrid sun of an apparently God-forsaken island, far, 
far from his home? He does not know. He knows only—por 
ia patria, 
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Where does he come from? The provinces of Spain. What 
was he before /a patria sent him across the sea in a filthy, man- 
destroying transport? A peasant, healthy and happy in the 
vineyards of his native heath. Why did he leave his vineyards, 
his home, his parents, his comforts, his peace? Because the 
agent of the King of Spain came and tapped him on the shoul 
der, and said, ‘‘ Follow me!” The peasant followed. He is 
taken to the nearest seaport, marched aboard a vessel, herded 
in a pen with 2,000 fellow-unfortunates. The vessel leaves the 
shores of Spain. He looks through a port-hole, and has, prob 
ably, his last glimpse of the land that gave him first birth and 
then an order to premature death. 

The vessel rocks and rolls and pitches and the peasant is sick. 
He wallows in filth and stench. At last, after twelve or fourteen, 
and sometimes twenty days, the ship enters the harbor of 
Havana. The peasant steps ashore. Now, he thinks, life for 
him may brighten. Notso. In two hours the peasant becomes 
a soldier. He landed in rags and tatters, barefooted, bare 
headed, more filthy than swine. Does he see Havana? Yes, for a 
few days. From the troop-ship he is at once sent to Morro Castle 
or to Castillo del Principe. At these places he is furnished with 
a battered Mauser rifle and roughly instructed in its manipula 
tion. A very few lessons in the very simplest rudiments of a 
soldier’s duty qualify him for active service, and he goes to the 
field without ever having fired his rifle. With just enough 
knowledge of drill to enable him to comprehend the orders to 
advance, halt, or turn to the right or left. 

Now comes his active service—a service por la patria that 
means starving and dying in the pestilential wildernesses of 
Cuba. For this the poor, ignorant peasant lad—few of them 
are more than mere boys—is torn from his home under Spain’s 
beautiful sky and wrenched from his sweetheart of the great 
lustrous eye. One thing he has—company ; for thousands are 
made to share his lot and his fate. Having been ordered to 
the front, the slouchy, dull-eyed, peasant-soldier, without having 
time to become acclimatized, begins his experience in the field. 
Probably it will be his fate to be attached toa battalion engaged 
in active operations, in which case he will march wearily day 
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after day in all weathers, broiled during the day and chilled 
during the night, rarely seeing the enemy, unsheltered, over 
worked, and underfed—until the inevitable breakdown occurs 
and he can march no longer. Then, if he still retains a remnant 
of strength, he may be detailed to the garrison of one of the 
thousands of block-houses that are strung along the trocha to 
form the defense of country towns. 

I know of no more pitiable sight than is presented by the 
living skeletons who garrison these little forts, when they are 
called upon to turn out and line up at the roadside at salute, when 
some general and his staff ride by. Ihave seen these men so 
weak that they could hardly bring their pieces to salute. The 
condition of the cavalry is considerably better than that of the 
infantry. As a scouting force it is capable of doing fairly good 
work. The horses are small and wiry, and require but little 
attention. The men asa rule ride well, but their clothing and 
equipments are in the last stages of dilapidation. 

The Spanish officer is invariably in need of a shave. His 
blouse and trousers hang upon him like so much thin bed-tick- 
ing upon a wooden dummy. The officer, like his men, slouches 
about with his blouse hanging open and his tousers frayed at 
the bottoms. The official, like the private, is everywhere. 
Only while the private lolls in the cafés in the side streets, the 
officer loafs in the hotels along the Prado. At Americans, the 
rank and file leer; the officer sneers. If any one wishes to learn 
the depth of anti-American feeling at present existing in Ha- 
vana, let him go among the soldiery—drinking sugared water 
with the private and watered wine with the officer. The com- 
mon soldier’s name for a Yankee is “pig.” The officer ex- 
presses his idea of us in the word ‘*‘ canaille.” 

The soldiery in Havana is divided into four sections : the 
regulars, who garrison the fortifications ; the volunteers, who 
assume to compare with our national guard ; the Guardia Civil, 
who form the suburban patrol ; and the Orden Publico, the city 
police. The quality of these four bodies may be styled as bad, 
wretched, more wretched, and most wretched. The order of 
applying these descriptive qualities, however, should be : police, 
bad ; patrol, wretched ; volunteers, more wretched ; regulars, 
most wretched. In other words, the best of the bad is the Or- 
den Publico. This body of excellent badness consists of picked 
men from the best home regiments in the Spanish army. While 
their Cuties as policemen are nominally of a civil character, they 
are to all intents and purposes a strictly military body, care- 
fully drilled and capable of manceuvring with the crack troops 
of the service. They wear a uniform somewhat similar to the 
Guardia Civil, but with a 
jaunty French kepi instead of 
the felt hat. Onordinary duty 
they are equipped with a heavy 
revolver, worn in front, on the 
right side, and a short, straight 
two-edged sword. In times of 
public disturbance they carry 
the regulation Remington rifle 
instead of the revolVer. 

The mounted section of the 
Orden Publico is a splendid 
body of cavalry. The men of 
the corps are, as a rule, lean, 
lithe little fellows, well set up, 
of most dignified bearing, and 
of unfailing courtesy in their 
relations to the public. Their 
companion body, the Guardia 
Civil, is rarely seen in Ha 
vana, forming, as it does, the 
rural police of the island, with 
guard-houses in all the villages 
and towns. They wear a showy 
and theatrical uniform of blue 
tunic and trousers, faced and 
striped with scarlet ; a wide- 
brimmed hat of gray felt, with 
the brim caught up at one side 
and fastened to the crown with 
a circular badge of the Spanish crimson and gold. 

The Guardia Civil Cavalry, a numerous mounted body, is 
equipped like the infantry, except that they carry a sabre and 
a carbine instead of the short sword and the Remington rifle. 
During the late riots in Havana excellent work was done by the 
squadrons of the Guardia Civil Cavalry. The third section, 
which, in point of quality, I have named the most wretched, is 
the volunteers, the famous military organization which is called 
the Pretorian Guard of Havana. This guard, in its day, has 
ruled the city and cast down or set up captains-general. The 
volunteers number 20,000 men, the privates, for the most part, 
being clerks, porters, waiters, and salesmen. The officers are 
usually merchants, lawyers, proprietors of shops or establish- 
ments. The volunteers perform no military service beyond 
furnishing every morning a detail of about 200 men to do guard 
duty at the palace, the bank, the city prison, the Castillo de la 
Punta, and other points. They have no armories, such as our 
citizen soldiers have ; and but few opportunities for drill, hence 
their appearance on parade inspires anything but admiration 

The fourth and last section of the soldiery in Havana is 
composed of the regulars — those pale-faced peasant-soldiers 
whom I have described, and the excellence of their badness 
termed ** most wretched.” 

Every ten days or so crowds of bandcuffed men are driven 
through the streets of Havana, which they will never tread 
again, on their way to the transport ship which will convey 
them to the penal settlements on the African coast. Many of 
these men represent the ¢clite of Cuban society. Seldom is a 
direct charge brought against them, Police spies denounce 
them as Cuban sympathizers. They are given no trial so they 
can prove the charges false. On administrative order they are 
sentenced to exile for life, and frequently the source of their 
misfortune can be traced to private revenge or personal feel 
ing. Since the beginning of the war at least 10,000 prominent 
citizens have been torn from their native island, families and 
friends, and sent to life exile in the filthy, overcrowded, deadly 
swamps of Fernando Po. With a little money and good health 
it is possible to survive in Centa, but none ever returns from 
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Fernando Po. On the 23d of March a large party of citizens of 
the Matanzas district passed through Havana on their way to 
the transport. It was a sad procession. Hopeless, jaded, de 


spairing men, with arms tied behind them and feet shackled, 
forced to leave Cuba and face a slow, horrible death. On the 
train from Matanzas two of these unfortunates were literally 
shot to pieces. The guards reported they tried to escape and 
were shot in the attempt. Their fellow-prisoners told a differ 
ent story. ‘‘The two men were deliberately taken out on the 
platform between the cars and fired upon. And the soldiers 
would give no reason.” The action could likely be traced to 


personal revenge. GILSON WILLETs. 


Submarine Warfare, 


As ILLUSTRATED IN OUR CIVIL WAR, AND ITs MODERN 
DEVELOPMENT. 

GENERAL SHERMAN’S dictum that ‘* war is hell, and every- 
thing is turned loose” has its best illustration in torpedo war- 
fare, against the practice of which chivalric natures always 
rise in protest. Admiral Farragut, our dauntless hero of the 
old type, believed in ‘* wooden ships and iron hearts,” but when 
he ran up against the unseen enemy lurking beneath the waters 
of Mobile Bay the practical side of his nature asserted itself, 
and he wrote from before Mobile: ‘* Torpedoes are not so agree- 
able when used on both sides; therefore I have reluctantly 
brought myself toit. I have always deemed it unworthy of a 
chivalrous nation, but it does not do to give your enemy such a 
decided superiority over you.” 

This has become the accepted verdict of the nations, and the 
terribly destructive agency has come to stay while war exists. 
David Bushnell, of Connecticut, is credited with the invention 
of the torpedo, and after divers experiments he attempted, in 
1776, to blow up the British sixty-four-gun ship Kag/e in New 
York harbor, and failed. In 1777 his attempt upon the British 
fleet anchored in the Delaware, by setting adrift torpedoes to 
float down with the ebb tide at night, might have been a suc 
cess but that the ships, to escape the ice then forming, had been 
hauled into the docks. The British, much alarmed, fired from 
the wharves with artillery and musketry at the buoys sur- 
mounting the floating kegs, and the incident was the occasion 
of a comic ode, ** The Battle of the Kegs,” by Francis Hopkin 
son, Esq., the father of the author of ** Hail Columbia.” 

tobert Fulton afterwards spent several years attempting to 
perfect the torpedo and have it legitimized in naval warfare. 
He experimented on the coast of France in 1801, and on the 
English coast in 1804, without much success. In 1810 he was 
authorized by Congress to experiment on the sloop-of-war A; 
gus off the New York Navy Yard. The sbip was so ingeniously 
defended with booms, nets, etc., by Commodore Rodgers, that 
Fulton met with signal failure, and he abandoned his experi- 
ments, 

Several ineffectual attempts were made during the War of 
1812 to destroy English ships, and a line of torpedoes was 
stretched across the narrows to protect New York, if menaced 
by the enemy’s fleet. In 1829 Samuel Colt, the inventor of the 
revolver, took up the torpedo idea where Fulton had left it, 
and on the ‘*Glorious Fourth,” in 1542, he created tremendous 
patriotic excitement by blowing up the old gun-boat Borer off 
Castle Garden ; and in 1843, on the 13th of April, he produced 
his masterpiece in experimental explosion by blowing to pieces 
a brig under way, sailing five miles an hour, on the Potomac 
River, Congress having adjourned to witness the show. Then, 
having exhausted the Congressional appropriation, Colonel Colt 
also subsided from torpedo developing. 

We next learn of the practical application of torpedoes by 
the Russians during the Crimean War, and such was the respect 
inspired by them that Cronstadt, the port of St. Petersburg, was 
spared a serious attack by Admiral Napier, commanding the 
British fleet in the Baltic. Some use of them was made by the 
Turks against the Russians in the Danube, and by the French 
in Chinese waters, but our War of the Rebellion gave oppor- 
tunity to the torpedo to explode into recognition, so to speak, 
with such terrific, unexpected, and disastrous effect, that all 
doubt and cavil were blown to the winds, as the novel and de- 
vastating force asserted itself in manifold shapes and devices. 

The vast area of coast and of territory traversed by naviga- 
ble streams exposed to attack in the South by the naval forces 
of the Union made the justifiable necessity for the Confederates 
of offsetting their great disadvantage in that respect by the ex- 
ercise of all the ingenuity in the Confederacy in devising plans 
of defense by submarine explosives, and much was the ingenu- 
ity developed and great and terrible the success. So that from 
the time of the first crude and unsuccessful attempts, manifested 
about the Savannah River early in 1862, until the close of naval 
operations in Mobile harbor in 1865, we have the record of casu- 
alties from torpedo practice of seven monitors and eley en other 
vessels of war totally destroyed during engagement against 
Confederate ports, while a great number were damaged—some 
permanently, others temporarily. 

The torpedoes were of great variety—the frame torpedo, ob- 
structing a shallow channel ; floating and electric varieties, and 
the ** David ”*—all successful and equally destructive. The 
** David,” the progenitor of the Holland boat, furnished an 
opportunity for the display of dare-devil heroism in bright con 
trast to the lurking, coward-like diabolism of the electric oper 
ator sitting securely by his battery on shore and * touching 
the button,” while ‘** hell did the rest.” It was a very small 
boat, with a tiny engine giving motive power to a tiny screw, 
which propelled her about seven miles an hour: her torpedo 
was rigged to a spar at the bow. The name was given her by 
an officer in our navy, who saw in the likeness of the means to 
produce the effect a resemblance to the Scriptural David going 
out to slay Goliath with his sling. 

The first attempt by a ‘“* David” was on the ironclad New 
Tronsides, off Charleston. Her valiant commander, with a crew 
of four men with life-preservers on, boldly ran up to the massive 
ship in the dark night, delivered the explosion, and jumped into 
the sea, her engineer and crew following. The engineer subse- 
quently got into her, relighted ber fires, and got her safely back 
to Charleston. On the night of February 17th, 1864, the sloop- 
of-war Housatonic was totally destroyed by a ‘*‘ David” while 
on blockading duty outside of Charleston, nearly ali of her 
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fticers and crew being saved. From this time, notwithstand- 
ing the great care and diligence of our naval officers, which 
were offset by the improvements to the pests continually being 
made by Confederate ingenuity, the destruction went on pro- 
gressively, and led to counteracting devices on the side of the 
government. One of these was the employment of a simple 
steam-launch, with a spar-rigged torpedo at the bow—‘‘ David” 
fashion. 

The Commodore Barney, a gun-boatin the James River, was 
hoisted at the stern by the explosion of a buoyant torpedo, which 
threw a tremendous fountain of dirty water over her, wash- 
ing from her depressed bow a number of her crew, who per- 
ished. Not far from the sarne spot the Commodore Jones was 
literally blown to fragments by a torpedo containing 2,000 pounds 
of powder. In the’ Western rivers Admiral Porter’s fleet was 
suffering the loss of gun Loats by the sub-aqueous terrors, while 
at the same time the Confederates were preparing to contest our 
command of the Atlantic waters by building ironclads. The 
history of the Werrimac everybody knows. She, after her great 
success, was blown up to prevent her falling into the hands of 
the Union navy. 

While the work of torpedo destruction was being so success- 
fully prosecuted throughout the South, the rebel ironclad A/be- 
marle, roughly constructed on the Roanoke River, came out 
into Albemarle Sound and terrorized our wooden fleet there, 
sinking the Southfield by ramming, exploding the boilers of the 
Sassacus, and raising Cain generally. It was necessary to get 
rid of her, and to Licutenant W. B. Cushing, a smooth-faced, 
long-haired young officer who had performed several daring ex- 
ploits, was allotted the perilous task of destroying her. 

The Albemarle was moored at Plymouth, on the Roanoke 
River, a stream about 500 feet wide, on the night of the 27th of 
October, when Lieutenant Cushing, with seven picked men, 
started from out the sound in his steam-launch, towing a boat 
with thirteen men. Silently the little boats entered the mouth 
of the Roanoke for Plymouth, eight miles away—an hour’s run. 
The enemy’ s army, numbering thousands, occupied the town and 
forts, and the narrow river was well picketed, a guard being 
stationed on. the unsubmerged deck of the sunken steamer South- 
field, a mile velow the town. Fortune favored the brave, and, 
successfully passing the river guard without discovery, Cushing 
cast off his tow opposite the ironclad, while simultaneously 
with a large fire which suddenly blazed forth from the river 
bank came a hot fecttlade from the ship and men upon the 
shore. By the fire’s ight Cushing saw a guard of logs surround- 
ing the ship, boomed out thirty feet from her side, but, undaunted, 
he turned so as to hit the booms at a right angle, and in the face 
of the firing ran square upon and over the shiny logs, and with 
headway nearly gone, as the firing temporarily ceased, answer- 
ing nonchalantly the captain’s hail with a joke, he found himself 
just where he wanted to be, nearly under the ram’s quarter 
port, ten feet from the ugly muzzle of a one-hundred-pounder 
rifled gun. 

Holding in the right hand the ‘‘heel-jigger ” of the torpedo 
and in the left the exploding linc, he stood calmly near the bow, 
the personification of cool, courageous heroism, as he gave the 
order to lower the boom, while tke slight remaining motion of 
the launch carried the torpedo ander the ram’s overhang— 
then, astrong pull of the detaching line, a moment’s pause for 
the rising of the torpedo under the hull, a slight pull by the left 
hand, just as it was cut by a bullet---the explosion, simultaneous 
with a discharge of canister from the hundred-pound rifle ten 
feet from his left ear, crashing into and splintering the launch, 
blinded with the thick, sulphurous smoke-cloud, drenched with 
the mass of water thrown up, his clothing with many bullet- 
holes—and the last of the Albemarle ! 

There is not in naval history such a marvelous example of 
coolness and professional skill, says I. R. Soley, as was shown 
His adventures, after jumping 
musketry ; chilled 


by Cushing in this exploit. 
from his Gisabled boat under a volley of 
while swimming for the opposite shore, wandering and crawl- 
ing through swamps and hiding in the day,swimming at night, 
avoiding pickets, finally capturing a little flat-bottomed boat 
used by the pickets, floating behind and pushing it away from 
him, finally getting into it and faintly paddling his way to the 
fleet in the sound—all these incidents would make a thrilling 
story of themselves. The nation has shown a just appreciation 
of his services by naming the speedy torpedo-boat Cushing in 
his memory. 

The culmination of Confederate torpedo triumph was during 
the last naval operations in Mobile waters, where the waters 
engulfed the monitors Tecumseh and Osage—the latter during 
a heavy easterly blow, while shifting her position to prevent 
fouling other vessels. Many other vessels were destroyed or 
damaged by submarine agencies during these operations, which 
our limits will not permit to narrate, 

The torpedo of the present is yet to make its record of de 
What is designed to be done by its evolution is 
The 
war with Spain, which seems imminent, may demonstrate its 


struction. 
sufficiently indicated by tht captions to the illustrations. 


claims to pre-eminence as a destructive power, despite the 
counter efforts of rapid-fire and dynamite guns and torpedo 


destroyers. f RANK H. SCHELL. 


Life-insurance Questions. 


{Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp, | 

THE members of the Mutual Life Association, of Brooklyn, 
will be interested in the knowledge that the attorney-general of 
this State has been asked by the superintendent of insurance to 
begin an action to dissolve that association, on the ground of 
Its annual report showed that its liabilities aggre- 
This 


marks the end of another assessment concern, against which I 


insolvency. 
gated about $25,000, while its assets are less than $5,500. 


have warned my readers. 

It will interest those of my readers who have policies in the 
Mutual Reserve to know that Justice Cohen, of the Supreme 
Court, has just refused an injunction to restrain the association 
The 
application was made by a policy-holder, and Justice Cohen 
held that it did not appear that the plaintiff had suffered or is 


from collecting its assessments as recently apportioned. 
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in danger of such injury as would entitle him to an injunction ; 
that all of the allegations of the plaintiff were fully denied and 
overcome by the affidavits presented on behalf of the defendant, 
and because the granting of an injunction would be productive 
of great mischief and injury to the association in the prosecu- 
tion of its business. 

‘*F. D. F.,” of Newport, Vermont, asks for information in 
reference to the Union Central Life, of Cincinnati, and the 
Northwestern Life, of Milwaukee. I have already, in previous 
issues, referred to both of these companies.. They stand well in 
the insurance world, but my preference would be for one of the 
three great New York companies, which are the greatest in the 
business. 

“J. E. C.,” of High Point, North. Carolina, who carries 
$50,000 of life insurance, distributed among the Equitable, the 
New York Life, the Penn Mutual, and other com/anies, asks 
about additional insurance of a cheaper character, and wants 
my opinion of the Bankers Life of New York. This is scheduled 
under the list of co-operative companies, and is a concern doing 
a small amount of business, as compared with the large compa- 
nies of this city. Its total income during 1896 was reported at 
a little over $210,000. It paid to its members during that year 
$84,835, while the expenses of its management were nearly 
$100,000. It had over $42,000 due from members for deferred 
and unreported premiums, and its resisted losses amounted to 
$8,000. The total number of policies in force was 3,371. ‘J. E 
C.,” who is a man of affairs, can draw his own inferences from 
this report. If he thinks such a company would give him as 
good security as he now enjoys in the New York Life, the 
Equitable, the Penn Mutual, or as he would enjoy in the Mutual 
Life, then I have nothing to add. The ten-year accumulation 
policy, regarding which ‘‘ J. E. C.” inquires, is only one of the 
variations that nearly all insurance companies have in their 
forms of issuing policies. Some good men are connected with 
the Bankers Life. ‘J. E. C.” also asks what I think of the 
Travelers Insurance Company. Its annual report indicates 
that it is all right. 

“Ww. N. C.,” of Lexington, Kentucky, inquires regarding 
the Provident and Savings Assurance Society, of New York. In 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY of March 10th I made some reference to the 
Provident Life Assurance Society, of New York. This is a stock 
cempany, which, during 1896, reported total receipts of $2,235,- 
000 ; commissions, salaries, bonuses, etc., »aid to the amount of 
nearly haif a million dollars ; and policy-claims unpaid aggregat- 
ing nearly a quarter of a million dollars. ‘‘ W. N. C.” asks if I 
think the company is solvent, and I reply in the affirmative 
He also asks if insurance companies rely on their premiums to 
pay off death-claims. They rely on their premiums and what 
their premiums may earn. As a large company has a large 
amount of money to invest, it is in a better position to take ad- 
vantage of business opportunities than a small company with a 
smaller capital to invest. It is for this reason that the large 
companies promise and give better security than the small and 
struggling concerns. ‘‘W. N. C.” might well study the re- 
ports of the various life-insurance companies which are annu- 
ally made, and which are documents of considerable value. 
This would give him better light on the business than any book 
that I could recommend. This reply will also answer the in- 
quiry of ‘‘ Anxious,” of New York City, who says he has ‘‘a 
twenty-year bond of the Provident Savings Life,” and questions 
whether he should keep it. 

‘*B. F. B.,” of New York, who is insured in the Mutual Life, 
sends me two illustrations, one of which accompanied his policy 
and one of which was shown bim before he was insured. They 
differ in the amount of premiums called for. ‘ B. F. B.” asks 
for an explanation. I wish he would ask the agent of the com- 
pany and report the answer to me. 

* F. T. L.,” of Grand Rapids, Michigan, says he is carrying 
$2,000 in the Maccabees and $2,000 in the Bankers of Des Moines, 
and would like to know if the latter is to be preferred to the 
former. I should certainly prefer the Bankers. He also holds 
policies in the New York Life and the Equitable, and, as far as 
these are concerned, he need give himself absolutely no uneasi- 


She Ferma. 


Financial—War and Stocks. 


[Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. | 


ness. 


As far as the stock-market is concerned, war is a good thing 
for speculation, because it keeps the currents of activity in 
operation ; this prevents a sluggish market. Every victory 
means a point for the bulls, every reverse a point for the bears. 
A lively stock-market requires a lively condition of affairs in 
the financial and commercial world, and nothing makes the 
market more lively than war news, which may be full of in- 
spiration one day and full of depression the next. In such a 
market every one has a chance to speculate and every one a 
chance to win, and, of course, to lose. 

“J. A. R.,” of New York, wants to know if I do not believe 
there is a broker in New York who will accept money for 
discretionary speculation, taking a part of the profits for his 
I reply 
that every broker who buys and sells stock for a customer takes 


remuneration, and deal squarely with his customer. 


his pay in a percentage on the business done, Nearly every broker 
will accept a commission such as my correspondent refers to. 
Established houses no doubt will deal with entire honesty with 
their clients, and yet it seems to me that a man who has money 
to invest should make a study of his investments and decide for 
himself, This is not difficult. Poor’s Manual will give him full 
data in reference to any railroad property, the amount of its 
bonds and stock, etc. The earnings of the railroads are printed 
weekly, so that comparisons can be made and the investor can 
judge whether or not a railroad is enjoying a season of pros 
perity or adversity. Certain gilt-edged stocks, of course, which 
are known to be absolutely safe, always furnish good opportu 
nities for investment whenever a great decline occurs in the 
nature of a slump ora panic. I have no doubt that *\ J. A. R.” 
will find plenty of brokers who will be glad to take his money 
and speculate with it, but Iam afraid that he would find the 
results far from satisfactory. 

‘*R.,” of Baltimore, wants information about the Electrolytic 
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Marine Salts Co., of North Lubec, Maine, with offices in Boston 
He says they extract gold and silver from ocean-water, selling 
their shares at $1 each. He asks if I consider this a safe invest. 
ment. Ireply that I certainly do not. Extraction of gold from 
ocean- water has long been one of the speculative possibilities. 
Gold no doubt exists in sea-water but the amount is so infinites- 
imal that I greatly doubt if the business can ever be done on 
a commercial basis. The Maine proposition, as far as I have 
seen it exploited i. the press, must be considered more in the 
light of a speculation than a ‘‘ safe investment.” 

“Pp. L. C. ” of Honesdale, Pennsylvania, asks for information 
regarding the Investors Guarantee and Trust Company, 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York. This company was organized last 
December, and has a capital stock of $1,000,000, of which $10,000 
has been paid in. It does a brokerage business, and its pro- 
spectus promises large fortunes for its patrons. I do not think 
that any of the officials of the company are members of the 
Stock Exchange, and therefore I do not see that they have any 
special advantages over other outsiders.. My own judgment and 
experience lead me to believe that it is most profitable to keep 
away from investments that promise more than can reasonably 
be expected. 

‘*F, M.,” of Newark, New Jersey, sends me circulars issued 
by A. H. Wilcox & Co., 529 Broadway, offering enormous re- 
turns on investments in a Wyoming oil syndicate. Among the 
circulars sent out by this concern is one which contains a com- 
plimentary notice of Wilcox & Co., credited to Judge. I am 
authorized by the publishers of Judge to say that no such notice 
ever appeared in that paper unless it was a paid advertisement. 
The Wilcox scheme, on its face, is absurd, and the promises 
made it would be impossible for any respectable house to make 
and keep. The New York World, not long ago, had an interest- 
ing article in reference to one A. H. Wilcox, but I fail to find 
that any part of it is quoted in the circular that has been sent 
to me. JASPER. 


French Plays by Harvard Students. 


MUCH interest was manifested in the presentation by the stu- 
dents of Harvard University, by the Le Cercle Francais, of 
*\ Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” with Gounod’s music and ballets, in 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, and in Copley Hal, Boston, recently. 
Professor F. Bocher lectured in English on April 8th, in anticipa- 
tion of the performance, which followed in Cambridge on the 
11th and 14th, and at Boston on April 12th. Professor Bocher 
explained the subject, characters, principal situations, and the 
The cast of ‘‘Le Médecin Malgré Lui” 
made up as follows : 


mise-en-scene, was 
Sganarelle, R. L. Hoguet, ‘99; Martine, E. L. Dudley, 1900 ; Gé 
ronte, H. F. Robinson, °98 ; Lucinde, J. W. Frothingham, °99 ; Léan- 
dre, G. H. Mifflin, 1900; M. Robert, P. J. Sachs, 1900; Valére, H. B. 
Stanton, 1900; Lucas, B. F. Bell, 1900; Jacqueline, J. S. Holliday, 
1900 ; Thibaut, F. W. Morrison, 1900: Perrin, R. S. Holland, 1900. 
There were three ballets inthe performance. The first, at the 
end of the first act, was a ‘‘ Peasants’ Ballet,” danced in French 
sabots. For this dance the men were as follows : 
G. K. Denny, 99; P. M 
Kerper, 99; E. A. Young, 
1901; S. C. Cutler, *99. 
Substitutes: T. M. Shaw, 
H. C. Blackwell, '99. 


Lansdale, 1901; A. M. Tozzer, 1900: G. B. 
‘99; F. W. Blatchford, 1900; H. P. Clark, 
1900; S. R. Maxwell, 1901; F. C. Sutro, 99; 
The second ballet, coming at the end of the second act, was a 
‘* Doctors’ and Nurses’ Ballet”; the doctors being large men, 
gowned in black, as was the custom of the time; and the smal] 
men, acting as nurses, were costumed in a light color, to make a 
contrast with the doctors. The men assigned to this dance were: 
Doctors: G. Nichols, 1900; E. H. Graham, 1900; J. H. Hallowell, 
1901; A. E. Corbin, 1901. 
Nurses: W. Clough, 1900: 
Rousmaniere, °99. 
Substitutes: L. C. Ledyard, 1900 ; 
1901 ; F. L. Beecher, ‘98 ; T. 
The third and final ballet was a ‘‘ Wedding Ballet,” and came 
at the end of the third act. The men for this were as follows: 
Men: J. D. Barney, 1900; T. J. Eastman, 1901; O. Howes, Jr., 1900; 
G. A. Cole, 99; L. C. Ledyard, Jr., 1900; T. M. Shaw, 1900, 
Women: D. Harris, 1900; H. Tapin, 1900; F. L. Beecher, ‘98; A. M. 
Rock, 1900; R. H. Greeley, 1901. 
Substitutes: P. Shaw, 99; G. G. Hubbard, 1900; T. Michelson, 1901; 
L. C. Williams, 1900. 


C.S. Forbes, 1900; B. Taylor, 1901 ; J. E. 


H. P. Clark, 1901; H. C. 
M. Shaw, 1900; R. H. Greeley, 1901. 


F< ree, 


The music was furnished by the Pierian Sodality, of Har- 
vard, and by the crack student orchestra of the university. 
The programme was printed entirely from the University Press 
and included a reproduction of seventeenth- 
century engravings of Moliére, the latter’s coat-of-arms, and a 
tail-piece symbolical of the play. M. Gibbe, of Boston, was the 


of Cambridge, 


professional coach, and J. J. Coleman coached the students for 
the ballets. Following were the patronesses of the Boston per- 
formance : 

Mrs. Fred L. Ames, Mrs. C. W. Amory, Mrs. Francis I. Amory, Mrs 
J. Arthur Beebe, Mrs. George Baty Blake, Mrs 
Jr., Mrs. R. M. Cushing, Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. J. R. Hooper, 
Mrs. R. C. Hooper, Mrs. William Hooper, Mrs. Henry 8S. Howe, Mrs. 
Arthur Hunnewell, Mrs. James Jackson, Mrs 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, 


Frank Gair Macomber, 


Mrs. E. Rollins Morse, Mrs. John Endicott Peabody, Mrs. Moses Will- 
iams, Miss Winsor, Mrs. Philip Dexter, Miss Emerson, Mrs. J. W. Far- 
low, Mrs. John L. Gardner, Miss Folsom, Mrs. C. P. Greenough, Mrs 
Charles Head, Mrs. T. M. Rotech, Mrs Charles S. Sargent, Mrs. F. R. 


ar 
Jr., Mrs. Herbert M. Sears, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. 
George R. Shaw, Mrs. William Tudor, Mrs. Frank Wells, Miss Ward, 


Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Mrs. Alexander Whiteside, Mrs. Harold Williams 


Sears, 


The patronesses of the Cambridge performances were : 


Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. H. H. Bancroft, Mademoiselle Bocher, 
Mrs. L. B. R. Briggs, Mrs. L. Carr, Mrs. Darrach, Mrs. J. C. Fiske, 
Mrs. Arthur Gilman, Mrs. Goodale, Mrs. B. F. Goodrich, Mrs. J. P. 


Hopkinson, Mrs. C. E. Hubbard Miss Irwin, Miss Longfellow, Mrs M 
H. Morgan, Miss Grace Norton, Miss Sara Norton, Mrs Charles Pea 
body, Mrs. E. C. Pickering, Mrs. F. C Mrs. J. B. Train, 
Mrs. J. B. Warner, Mrs. Charles Wheeler, Mrs. H. N. Wheeler, Mrs. J 
W. White 


de Sumichrast 


All the parts, including the female characters, were, of 
course, taken by the students, and all were highly compliment- 
ed on the great success with which their parts were assumed, 
The illustrations appear on page 270 of this issue. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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OUTSKIRTS OF HAVANA—CIVIL GUARD BRINGING IN TWO INSURGENT PACIFICOS INSURGENT CAMP—GENERAL ACESTA, INSURGENT CHIEF, IN THE CENTRE, 
PRISONERS TO THEIR CHIEF. READING THE NEWS. 
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THE CRACK COMPANY OF THE CRACK REGIMENT OF SPANISH VOLUNTEERS. SPANISH SOLDIERS BURYING A DEAD COMRADE AFTER A SKIRMISH ; A DAILY OCCURRENCE: 


THE CUBANS FIGHT WHILE WE MEDIATE. 


INCIDENTS OF THE STRUGGLE OF THE INSURGENTS IN CUBA.—From Puorocraras By Our SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.—(SEE Pace 263. 
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SPRING CLOTHES. 


: | On, there’s nothing new under the sun, 
The Merit In rapture, in rhyming or reason, 
That poet and song have not done 
of absolute PURITY, Exalting the beautiful season. 
fine BOUQUET and 


The crocus, the wind’s caress, 
moderate PRICE has Tie branch. abd the nesting it 
brought W _ The branch, and the nesting upon it, 
4 While I resurrect my last year’s dress, 


And remodel my last year’s bonnet. 
Great 
Western 


to the first place inwy 
American Champagnes NY] 
and enabled it to dis- gy 
oe the teh - priced @ 
oreign wines in many @ 









4 
4 Oh, the winter comes and it goes, 
Spring wakes with its beauty and passion; 


If nature would only make over old clothes 
And renovate them into fashion.—Judge. 


A VALUABLE RECRUIT. 
GENERAL GOLDBRAIDO—‘‘ So you wish to en- 
homes, clubs and cafés. W | list in the Spanish infantry, do you? Have 
maa ET ata 
Nhe vintage offered thio @ y ou good qualifications 2 
season is especially dry Spanish recruit—* I have a record of thirty 
a - minutes in the six-mile run.” 

Pleasant Valley General Goldbraido—“* Excellentissimo per- 

: fecto! I will make you an infantry captain 

Wine Co., and you shall lead your soldiers in glorious re- 

SOLE MAKERS, treats. Excellenza! There will be a few Span- 
ish left after a fight.”—Judyge. 


See 


L 
4 
a 


| 
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Ir is sometimes easier to forget than not to 








i so think. It is sometimes easier not to think than 
@. 8. EIRE & CO. N.Y. to forget.—Judge. 
Mi 8.8. PIERCE CO., Boston. — a 5 oe a 
eeeeccececececceeceeecee™e Advertise in Leslie’s. 











‘*‘Wherefore all this Success 


and I have none?” saith the croaker. A word of advice—produce what 
there is a great demand for, at any cost, and you'll succeed. Keep it at | 
a standard of excellence and hold it there. Americans like a good thing 

and will pay for it. Americans hate a mean thing and won't | 
have it. Thus, the 






Hunter Baltimore Rye 


reached the standard of the best, and is known as The 
American Gentleman's Whiskey. It is pure, mellow, and ten 
vears old. Regardless of cost, it will maintain this high mark. 
Physicians prescribe and recommend it for its purity. Club- 
men everywhere prefer it for its pure, rich flavor and its effect 
as a tonical stimulant. 














Human Intellect 4.. gevised no bet. 


ter system for the 


benefit of mankind than 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


ae | THE 


PPRUDENTIAL © RUDENTIAL 


HAS THE P ee 
STRENGTH OF ‘> 
represents the widest ex- 
tension of the plan. It 
insures Both Sexes. All 
Ages, f to 70. 


Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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“WELL BRED, SOON WED.” GIRLS 
WHO USE 


SAPOLIO 


ARE QUICKLY MARRIED. 





WIESBADEN 


Exceptionally Favorable Climatic Conditions, 


Open throughout the year: Spring. Summer, Autumn, and Winter Seasons. 
Celebrated Salt Baths, 55 Degrees Reaumur. 
29 Bath-houses, with 1000 Bathing Cabinets, Shower and Needle Baths, etc 
Over 100 favorite hotels, houses with furnished rooms, etc, 
















NEAR THE 


Rhine. 





i i ssi { i Stes s : also Air baths, 

Cold-wa' er cures, Electric, Pine-needles. Russian, Roman, Irish, Steam, Moor baths a » 
Steam baths, and Medical baths of all kinds Electrotherapy, Orthopedic, Movement cures, 
Massage institutions for the cure of nervous complaints. Morphine cures, etc. Celebrated Eye, 
Diet, Kneipp, Earth, Milk cures, etc, Ali Mineral waters, etc. Inhalation cures. 

Covered halls, promenades. In Autumn, Grape cure. Celebrated specialists, 
c i (over { iodic 7 y, Dance, Restaurant 
Kur-house with Concert, Reading (over 30 periodicals), Conversation, Play, I 
halls, and beautiful Park, Turee Concerts daily. Renowned special fétes, such as Garden and 
Night, Fireworks, Racing, Regattas, Balls, Reunions, Concerts, Artistic Coryphees, 
Lectures, ete, Lawn tennis, Bicycle Tracks, Picturesque views, Great Forests. Richly 
endowed Royal Theatre, Opera. Theatre first-class. Numerous private Theatres 

- (Operettas, Specialties, etc.), Museum, Art Gallerics, Permanent Expositions. 


The best society, fashionable residences, comfortable dwellings, villas, flats. etc. Celebrated schools, 
(classical, boarding, music). Low tax rate. Centre for travelers. 


Mustrated prospectus sent free on application to the manager of the Kur-Anstalt, Wiesbaden. 











Niomanafer JPore: 


A Chapter of Values 


From the Dress Goods Counters. 


This small type detail is rather a hard thing to read, but there’s much 
of interest and profit in it to the readers who understand goods, and who 


know regular figures. 
your own satisfaction. 


Look over that which follows, and prove this to 


Of course there is a good deal more than merely less prices to be 


inquired into. 


Style counts for much,—we think it counts for most. 


Originality and novelty are important, and the element of exclusiveness, 
which prevents your being duplicated at every corner, is a strong feature 
with us. You will note that it is a diverse assortment, in which prices 


run from pennies to dollars. 


But all those elements are considered in 


each, whatever the price. The mail order people are ready with samples 


for you, of all or anything. 


BLACK MOHAIRS AND SICILIANS 


36 inch Plain Black Mohair, at 28c. 

36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 37 %c. 

36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 50c. 

42-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 65c. 

46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 75c. 

46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at $1. 

46-inch Plain Black Mohair. at $1.25. 

52-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, 
at 7dc. 

50-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, 
at 90c. 

46-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, 
at $1.10. 

56-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, 
at $1.50. 

36-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 37 4c. 

38-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 50c. 

44-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 65c. 

44-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 75c. 

48-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at $1. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


Two popular stuffs ; big values at little 
cost. 

38-inch all-wool Challis, at $lc.; worth 
4oc. 

50-inch all-wool Storm Serge, at 50c.; 
worth 65c. 


BLACK NOVELTY STUFFS 


Silk ribbon taffeta bayadere plaid grena- 
dine Epingline, at $4.50. . 

Silk-and-wool gauze Crepon, with baya- 
dere cords, at $4. 

Silk-and-wool crocodile Crepon, at $4 

Silk-and wool escurial lace Crepon, with 
bayadere cords, at $4. 

Silk figured iron frame Grenadine, at $3. 

Knotted silk ribbon stripe gauze Crepon, 
at $3. 

And a silk crocodile Crepon, that is light 
as zephyr; the crepon held in place by 
ingenious little meshes on the back of 
the goods; price$la yd. Value, $1.25. 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS 


Fancy bordered Ginghams, 87 %c. 

Loop corded plaid Ginghams, $lc. 

Fancy corded plaid Ginghams, 25c. 

Bright Tartan plaid Ginghams, 31c. 

Fancy stripe-plaid Ginghams, 20c. 

Plaid and Check Ginghams (light and 
dark), 22c. 

Fancy corded check and stripe Mad- 
ras, 2d5c. 

Bright plaid Cheviots, 35c. 

Plaid and stripe Toile du Nord (Linen 
Ginghams), 2dc. and 45c. 


AMERICAN GINGHAMS 
Plaid and stripe Ginghams, at 6Xc., 


Sic., 9c., 12%c., lbc., and Bic. a 

yard, All these are extra good values 

the first two especially. 

Bright Tartan plaid Cheviots, at 2ic. 

Shirting and Shirt Waist styles in beau- 
tiful Cheviots, all exclusive patterns— 
10c., 12 %c., 15c.. Bic. 

Shirt Waist and Shirting patterns in 
pretty Madrases, at 18c. and 25c. These 
are two striking values, and the pattern- 
selection is very large. 





PRINTED COTTONS 

124%c,. Printed Lawns, at 7c. 

12%c. Printed Lawns, at 10c. 

Printed Dimities, at 12 %c. 

Printed figured Swisses, at 12 %c. 

Printed dotted Swisses, at lédc. 

Printed stripe Organdies, at 18c. 

Printed Organdie, at lfc. and Ydc. 

Printed Cheviot, at 25c. 

Printed Irish linen Lawns, at 25c. and 
3l1c. 

Printed Irish Dimities, at 25c. 

Printed French Organdie Lisse, at 35c. 

Printed French Organdie Raye, at 37%c. 

Printed French Organdie Carreaux, at 
37 4c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 189 


Broadway 
New York 


(Please address exactly as above) 





HEALTH ano BEAUTY. 


REGULATE 
THE LIVER 





10¢ 25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 





AEWYORE, 





PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
WEAR KNON’S HATS 
MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 











Morning, Noon, and Night Splendid Trains to Chicaga—Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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A BIG SEA-COAST GUN, 


practical service will cost at least $250,000 more. withstand charges of powder, when fired, that will develop a 
It is proposed to set this giant coast-defender, pressure of 38,000 pounds to the square inch. The completion 
whe completed, on the fortifications at Romer of this great defender is awaited by the government authorities 
Shoals, where it is expected to protect the harbor of | with intense interest. It is hoped to have it ready for service in 
New York against all comers having a hostile in- afew months. 
tent. Lieutenant Meigs, of the navy, who has su Work is also being pushed rapidly at Watervliet on a large 
perintended the castings for this gun, estimates that number of field- and siege-guns, and many of these have already 
a blow from it would have a striking energy equal been shipped to different forts along the coast. Over 500 men 
A Great Government Work-=shop. to the blow of a 2,000-ton ship running at full speed. are at work in the different shops, and operations are carried on 
No war-vessel afloat, it is said, could resist such an impact. nightand day. The entire area occupied by the government 
In fact it is believed that this gun will be the largest and most works at Watervliet, including the park and practice grounds, 
powerful of its kind in the world. The gun will be tested, itis is about 158 acres. The illustrations we print through tbe cour- 
OnE of the sights worth seeing at any time on the banks of said, at Sandy Hook, and to prove acceptable it must be able to — tesy of the Troy (New York) Limes. 
the upper Hudson, between Albany and Troy, 


BREECH-HOOPS FOR TWELVE-INCH GUNS. 


ACTIVITY AT THE W ATERVLIET ARSENAL—REMARKABLE FACTS 
ABOUT THE LARGEST GUN IN THE WORLD. 


is the immense buildings and spacious and beau- 

tiful grounds, dotte1 with pyramids of cannon- 

balls, belonging to the United States Arsenal at 

Watervliet. Special and peculiar interest at- 

taches to this place just now, for war and prepa- 

rations for war have brought a great rush of busi- 

ness to the gun-makers everywhere, and gun- 

making is almost the sole industry of Watervliet 
The Federal government has over $3,000,000 

invested in the business here, and one of the larg- 

est and finest plants in the world. Special at- 

tention is given to the manufacture of guns for 

harbor and seacoast defense, and over 200 of 

these have been turned out since the arsenal was 

established in 1888, besides a number of twelve- 

inch mortars. sored til atte 
The largest gun thus far manufactured was 

a twelve-inch breech- loader, forty feet long, 

weighing fifty-seven tons, and with a carrying 

capacity of ten miles. But work is now in prog- 

ress on another man-destroyer of much more 

formidable dimensions. This will have a sixteen- 

inch diameter ; it will be nearly fifty feet long, 

and it will hurl a projectile weighing over 2,300 

pounds for a distance of twelve miles. This 

monster will cost about $120,000, and to plant it 

and supply it with the necessary adjuncts for MAIN AISLE OF NORTH WING OF GUN-SHOP. 
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* Vaiere,”’ H. B. Stanton, 1900. ’ ** Jacqueline,” J. H. Holliday, 1900, * Léandre,”’ G. H. Mifflin, 1¥v0. * Lucinde,"’ J. W. Frothingham, °¥9. 
** Lucinde,” J. W. Frothingham, ‘99. ‘“*Géronte,”’ H. F. Robinson, °98. THE LOVERS 
**Sgauarelie,”’ R. L. Hoguet, *99. ** Lucas,”’ B. F. Bell, 1900. 7 = 


THE ‘‘ DOCTOR” FEELING LUCINDE’S PULSE. 


, * Léandre,”’ * Tucinde,”’ “ Géronte,”’ 
* Martine.” E. L. Dudley, 1900. ‘*Sganarelle,” R. L. Hoguet, ‘99. ‘*M. Robert,’ P. J. Sachs, 1900. G. H. Mifflin, 1900, J. W. Frothingham, ‘99. H. F. Robinson, °98. 


RECONCILIATION, 
Fs, HARVARD STUDENTS IN A FRENCH PLAY—LEADING SCENES FROM ‘‘LE MEDECIN MALGRID LUI,” RECENTLY PRESENTED.—{Sze Pace 267.) 











©» HARTSHORNS sisters 


NOTICE 


NAME THUS 


oT. 


fa ate LABEL 
THE GENUINE, 


ale.) HARTSHORN 
Don’ f t Bind BICYCLE and 


GOLF GARTER 








for men and women; retains its elasticity; absolutely 

sustains the stocking; is adjustable and don’t bind 

the leg. Of dealers, or by mail on receipt of price 

SILK. (black. blue. orange, pink, scarlet and tan), 
5 COTTON (black k only) 


0. E. CONOVER CO., N. Y., Wholesale Agents 


reneres Novelty Co., Manufacturers, 
OX 18, BRISTOL, CONN 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind 
Ulcerated and Itching Piles It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 


stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 
#1.00 per hox WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., 


The 
California 
Limited 


else 


Suc, and 
Cleveland, 0. 





Santa Fe 





The Perfect Train 


Newest Pullmans, Buffet-Smoking-Library 
Car, Through Dining Car, Pints« 


The Direct Route 
2265 miles Chicago to Los Angeles 


The Shortest Vimeo 


, 69 fre 










72 hours from Chicag m St. Louis, 





Apply to any Agent for detailed information 





W.d. Black, G.P.A. 
Topeka, Kay. 


C. A. Higgins, A.G.P.A. 
Cuicaco. 





- DEER PARK HOTEL. 
*¢On the crest of the Alleghanies,’’ 
Deer Park, Maryland. 


Several desirable cottages FOR RENT for the 


coming season ; ready for occupancy from June Ist. 
These cottages are equipped for housekee ping: or, if 
preferred, meals can be taken at hotel 

Most desirable location in the Mountains. On 


line of B. & O.R. R. For terms and full information, 


address D. C. JONES, Manager, B. & O. Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 

YROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE POST 

DEPARTMENT AND POSTAL SERV 


OFFICE 
ICE 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1898. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this Depart- 
ment until Thursday, May 5,°1898, at 2 o'clock p.m 
for furuishing wrapping pappr, wrapping paper for 
facing slips, twine, letter oy Ss, postmarking and 
rating stamps, rubber stamps, canceling ink, pads, 
paper, rubber goods, pens, } helders, pencils, ink, 
mucilage, glass goods, rulefS?ai ticles of steel, rub 
ber erasers, books, type write r_gnpplies, and miscel 
laneous stationery, in such quintities of the differ 
ent articles respectively, and at such times, and 
from time to time, as they may be ordered, during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1898, and ending 
June 30, 1899, for the use of any branch of the de- 
partmental or postal service 

Blanks for proposals, with specifications giving 
detailed statements of the requirements to be met 
in respect to each article, and also the estimated 
quantities probably to be required of each, and giv 
ing full instructions as to the manner of bidding and 
the conditions to be observed by bidders, will be fur- 
nished on application to the Superintendent of the 
Division of Post Office Sup yplies, Post Office Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C 

fhe Postmaster General reserves the right to re 
ject any or all bids, to waive technical defects, and 
to accept any part of any bid and reject the other 
part JAMES A. GARY, 


Postmaster General. 














ROME! KE’ Press Cutting Bureau will send 

you all newer clippings which 

may appear a out you, your friends, or any subject on 

which you want to be “up to date.” Every newspaper 

and periodical of Ae 4 e in the | nitea States and 

aure e is searched for your notices. HENRY ROMEIKE, 
Fitth Avenue, New York. 


HOW HE FIXED IT. 
Mr. WHOLESALE (indignantly) — ‘‘ What’s 
that ? You say the cash is not correct? I al- 


ways thought that book-keeper was a rascal 
and was robbing ime.” 


Expert accountant ‘The cash is fifty dol- 
lars over, sir.”’ 

Ur. Wholesale ‘Oh, well, just give me that 
fifty, then, and say nothing to him about it. 
Perhaps he’s forgotten to draw some of’ his sal- 
ary.”—Judye. 

ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTE. 

Senp a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen- 

eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 

Railway, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, and receive 


by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 


well as other information of value Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped vith Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via 


Philadelphia and Reading route 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING ROUTE 


Philadel’ hia and 


FREQUENT fast trains between 
No smoke 


Atlantic City. Engines burn hard coal 
Double track, ballasted with anthracite cinders No 
dust. Six (6) stations at Atlantic City, convenient for 
all. For leaflet, giving particulars of fastest regular 
train ever run, address Edson J. Weeks, General Pas 
senger Agent, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 


SPRING ! 
The Original 
like it to kill that 
original. 


-Put new life into the run-down system 
Angostura Bitters does it. Nothing 
‘tired feeling.” Abbott's is the 

Tue Sohmer Piano has always maintained a lead- 
ing position, and to-day it has few equals, and no 
superiors. The Sohmer can rest upon its merits, 
and win every time 


Dr. SIEGERT’sS Angostura Bitters are the most effi- 
cacious stimulant to excite the appetite, 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLtow's Soora- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrha@a 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 


000 


You can injure the 
skin vy use of harsh 
soaps This soap 
gentle, purifying, 


healing 
and CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


= Ww ee »f ~ 
(Persian Healing) 


goods stores 















is 


8 
Q ening: 
to the 


cleaning 
which 
zlow 


properties 
bring the 
ot’ health. 


Sold by druggists. 


000 


THE CELEBRATED 


-SOHME 


HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 


SOHMER & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET. 
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MEDICATED 
«COMPLEXION i 
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A remutiful.y ~ 
NS TRY IT. 4 
Take no Substitute. 
TOR SALE LVERYWHERE 50 £. 








it rests ) with you wiether you continue tne 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, wi 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the bloo 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket 
book. 
- 
















sold, 400,000 
cases cured Buy 
NO-TO-BAC from 
our own druggist, who 
Will vouch forus. Take it with 
alg patiently, persistently. One 
x, $1 ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, 62 “4 
pam. to cure, or we refund mone 
Co., Chieage, Montreal, Sew Yo 



















skin, and has the 0. 
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Praia 


—PLUG 
.  JOBACCO 


OsTLiESst 
(Qsrusest puss BEST 


Diviecsnupale 





experts to be unquestionably 
the 
gentleman’s luxury. 

fas-For the return of 36 silver paper strij 
from 5 


send to any address free of 
some aluminum pocket case for tobacco 


a PRR RRA ae er ee OD 





=> 000 <> 000 <= 0000 <= 000 = 000 <> 000 = 000 


BOOT JACK : Conceded by 


best chewing tobacco. <A 


Ss 
Jack, we will 


charge a hand- 


cent cuts of Boot 


<> 000 <> 000 000 > 000 > 000 A) 


JOHN FINZER & BROS., Manufacturers 
Louisville, Ky. 


— 000< 




















THE COURT AWARDS IT AND THE LAW DOTH “a 


Runnymede Club — 


iS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT 
SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. GUARANTEEING THE AGE 
AND ABSOLUTE PURITY OF EACH AND 
EVERY BOTTLE OF THIS PRODUCT AS CER- 
TIFIED BY THE STAMP MAKES ADULTER- 
ATION IMPOSSIBLE. IT IS OBTAINABLE 
WHERE THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. 
IF NOT AT YOUR DEALERS.NOTIFY US 
= AND WE WILL TELL YOU. WHERE TO GET IT. 


DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND, 


Whisk 


R.F BALKE & CO. 
LOUISVILLE KY. USA. 











MURAT HALSTEAD’'S 


“GREAT WAR BOOK 


i The Creat War Correspondent’s Masterpiece. 


“Our Country in War” 


And Our Relations with Foreign Nations. 


, All about our army, navy, coast de- 
fences, the Maine Disaster, Spain, her |} 


j} army, navy and defences. All about | 
Cuba, her relations to the United 
States,and herdefences. Allabout the 


Armiesanud Navies of all other Nations, | 


and how they will act in 


Our Fight With Spain. 


Over 500 pages. Magnificent illus- | 
trations, photographs, etc. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


One agent sold 89 in one day; others 
are making $2.00 to $309.00 “per day. 
Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days 
credit, price low, freight paid. Hand- 
some outfit free. Send 12 two-cent | 
Stamps to pay postage | 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION, | 
| 324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. | 








LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM, Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Re gent Street, A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement, 





















Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO- TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with 
out nervous distress, expe 

tine, purifies the blood, 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket 
book. 

+ 


cases cured. Buy 

NO-TO-BAC from 
your own druggist, who 
will vouch forus. Take it with 
a Will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
guaranteed tocure, or we refund money 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New York. 


i EALTH: Indigestion, aud ail dis- 
eases arising from stom 
Ege T ach disorders, Prevent 
Sppendtoitia, clear tbe 
a Ne Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
CONOVER CHEMICAL CY., I’ hiladelphia. 


Cure Conet.patic 





THE CHRISTY SADDLE. 


Not to ride the Christy 
after it has been indorsed 
by the leading physicians 
of the world as anatomic- 
ally correct, and when it 
, can be procured on any 
make of wheel simply for 
the asking, is to admit that 
you have not studied the 
saddle question and the in 
jurious effects of the old- 
style leather saddle. Avoid 
imitations. Try the Chris- 
ty. Once a Christy rider, always a Christy 
advocate. Christy Booklet free. 
New York A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 





Chicago 








IN THE LEAD! 


Thirty years’ experience, the best 
materials, and the finest finish have 
put it there 





RAWSON’S 
Saratoga and U.§. Army Suspensory 


A CURE FOR LAME BACK. 


or from manufacturer, 
G. RAWSON, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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| DAINTY, DELICIOUS % % % 


PEPSIN-MARSHMALLOWS 
% % % CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


Send 20 Cents, Stamps or Coin, to 


THE PEPSO CANDY CO., 


127 West 32d St. NEW YORK CITY. 
LF 
i< CENTRAL > 
ILLINOIS <Geene> CENTRAL 


oe, 
SOY 












Double Daily Service 





Free Reclining Chair cons, 
Parlor-Café Cars. 


POPULAR —h SERS PU 







FS Nett TRAIN 


‘ree > eclining Chair Cars Pullman Dufet Open 


anc i Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A. D1 Cent. R. R. Chicago, iil 


>—-PIMPLES— 


and facial eruptions are signs of impure 

blood. Baywood's Pills absolutely cure 

foul breath, headache and constipation. 
We will send you a 30-cent bottle by mail, 
for 20 cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


THE BAILEY REMEDY CO., 72 GLOBE BLDG., BOSTON. 
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: MIAMI CYCLE & MPG.C? 


MIDDLETOWN, ©. 

















NOT A CHOICE BIRD. 


Mrs. MAaTABALLA (in a rage)—*‘ Didn’t I tell you never to bring one of that sort 


home again ? 


Bkeady 
work 


swiftly 
done 





Standard Typewriter. 


Wyckoft, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





** Contains as much flesh-form- 
§ ing matter as beef.” 


Welter Baker & Ga’ 
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than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and ter purity and honest 
worth is unequalied.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


TRAOE -WARK. 


Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. xt<. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Fork Crown Safety 
The hollow-arch drop-forged fork ¢ 
crown of the Waverley is a triumph 


H of mechanical skill—the strongest ¢ 
yet devised. 


Waverley 
Bicycles $ 5 a 
be ot ad 


iY Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 















EARL & WILSON’S 
{| a 
(/ COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 












This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY Co. 


89 BEEKMAN S8T,, NEW YORK. 








They run all to legs that can’t be cooked tender.” 
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| The Ramabler Cear Case | 
| is Mup and Dust proofand does 
all that is claimed fora chain- | 
less wheel, without its uncer- | 
| tainties and drawbacks. It is 
supplied on Ramblers ata slight | 
additional cost over list price— 


$60 


Dower’ 


BICYCLES 
List Price—$60 


Unique booklet of Ramblers—free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO, 


| Chicago, Boston, Washington, 





New York, Brooklyn, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Cieveland, London. 

















Sboenol) 


Constable KC, 





Black Grenadines. 


Black Silk Grenadines, 
Black Silk and Wool Grenadines, 
Grenadine Rayé, Barré and Figured. 


Crépe de Chine, Camel Hair and Serge. 


Mourning Fabrics, 


Bombasins, Serges, Henrietta Cloth, 
Cheviots, Crépes, Veilings. 


India Pongees. 


_ Black and White Foulards, 
Ginghams, Organdies and Lawns. 


Broadway Ks 1 90h st. 


NEW YORK. 











Bevel-Cear 


Chainless Bicycles 
$125 


to all alike. 


The NEWEST bicycle 
with the OLDEST name 


Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 
Hartford Eicycles, é 50 
Vedette Bicycles, $40 ard 35 


Machines and Prices 
Cuaranteed. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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GLAS 


SHOES 


UR New Spring and Summer Shoes are, we 
think, the best we have ever shown, and 
combined with their well-known qualities for 
comfort and service, compare favorably with 
any shoes sold at higher prices. eneenaenaen 


















They are made in all varieties of the best im- 
ported and domestic leathers by skilled workmen 
in 155 different styles and widths from A to EE, 
and sold through our 55 exclusive stores in the 
large cities and by 5,000 dealers located in every 
Section of the United States... 2... 62st ess 


None genuine unless W. L. Douglas name 
and price is stamped on bottom. If not con- 
venient to our stores or dealers, try our Mail 

Order Department. We send shoes everywhere 
| on receipt of price with 25c. extra for carriage. 








State size and width wanted, we can fit you. 


Cato. W. L. Bouglas, Brockton, Mass. 
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g [he Champagne of Royalty & 


From the old vineyard of the 
ef 
tad 


DUKES OF ORLEANS. 


The only French wine that will not cause a headache. 





Adjectives cannot be found with which to exaggerate 
its many excellencies. 





Montebello is perfectly dry, but not acid. It is naturally fruity, 
but not, like many others, charged with brandy. 


Served at all first-class hotels, clubs, on steamships and 
dining-cars. 





ALFRED ve MONTEBELLO & CO., 
127 BROAD ST., NEW YOR 
LEON RENAULT, Manacer. “, -EPHONE, 1579 BROAD. 
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